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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


The Man Under the Stone. 


When I see a workingman with mouths to feed, 
Up, day after day, in the dark, before the dawn, 
And coming home, night after night, through the 
Swinging forward like some fierce, silent animal, 
I see a man doomed to roll a huge stone up an endless steep, 
He strains it onward inch by stubborn inch, 

Crouched always in the shadow of the rock. 

See where he crouches, twisted, cramped, misshapen! 

He lifts for their life ; 

The veins knot and darken 

Blood surges into his face. 

Now he loses—now he wins 

Now he loses—loses—(God of my soul !) 

He digs his feet into the earth 

There’s a moment of terrified effort. 

Will the huge stone break his hold, 

And crush him as it plunges to the gulf? 

The silent struggle goes on and on, 

Like two contending in a dream. 
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EDWIN MARKHAM. 


The Trade Union Movement. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS—POSssIBLE DANGER FROM 
WITHOUT—VIGILANCE THE WATCHWORD— 
HAVE WE A REMEDY? 

By Sam L. LEFFINGWELL. 

IV. 

In the preceding papers, humbly offered by the 
writer of the series, the effort has been to illustrate 
the slow but sure development of conditions for 
the betterment of the human race. Itis not strain- 
ing the point to assume that in this expansion, 
much is attributable to natural causes. From its 
earliest conception it has been evolutionary, in- 
volving continuous progress from darkness and 
dense ignorance to a halo of broad enlightenment, 
bringing with it the recognition, assumption and 
enjoyment of natural prerogatives. Relics of bar- 
barism, one by one, have given way, yielding to 
the light of sense and reason. The exercise of the 
savage, brutal force of an earlier, darker age is 
losing its power for evil, complying sullenly, but 
none the less certainly, to a not unmistakable de- 


mand for fairness, justice and an equality of human 
rights. 


INTERESTS 


D. 


AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


C., JULY, 1899. No. 5 


Empires, monarchies, kingdoms, dynasties, wont 
to rule and enslave the peoples of the world with 
an assumption of authority untenable in the light 
of common sense and reason, are losing the power 
of a brute force, which has characterized them and 
their predecessors for ages, and giving way to 
the assertion and maintenance of broader liberty, 
more of equality of rights, government for the 
many instead of the few, and the establishment of 
regulations universal in their construction, which 
shall bring about equitable and ameliorative con- 
ditions for the whole human family. 

Not the least of the results of this spirit of evo- 
lution in the more enlightened sections of the 
world’s advancement is the establishment and 
rapid growth of modern trade unionism. It isa 
stroke for the liberty of the individual as against 
the power of collective force, and demonstrates 
the awakening of mankind to a proper realization 
of personal rights and equality in more potent 
form than was ever before attempted or conceived 
in the mind of man. This may seem fulsome in 
its extravagance of expression, but a little of un- 
biased thought will justify the claim. It has not 
been brought about by the ruling power of govern- 
mental force for the amelioration of subjected 
masses, but in spite of that force, and, in its grow- 
ing strength and vigor, while it may not be able 
nor desire to dictate terms of early capitulation of 
assumed force—as of the few against the many—its 
influence is being widely felt and recognized by 
Church and State, as of inherent quality, and des- 
tined as the instrument to bring about a final 
solution of the problem of liberty and equality 
for all mankind. 

Nothing has ever done so much for common 
humanity as the living up to, the exercise and the 
enforcement of the trade union principle. It deals 
with no theoretic speculation. It presents no “‘if”’ 
for contemplation as to doubtful results. It is not 
as much concerned with the future as the ** now;”’ 
its purpose is to meet a condition which confronts 
it on every side; to overcome force by reason of 
right ; to contend for a perfect equality of rights 
for all mankind, a betterment of conditions for all 
classes and all peoples; protection for the family 
and home surroundings, universal liberty of com- 
merce, preservation of life itself. It bars no one of 
whatever creed, race, sex or political affiliation 
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and a practice of its tenets will not interfere with 
the duties anyone may owe to God, his country 
or his fellow-man. 

Viewing the history of this development from 
the darker ages, with what happy contemplation 
may we look upon the rapid progress made in the 
last half of the century just closing; and how 
pleasant should be the realization of every individ- 
ual trade unionist that he is a part and parcel of 
the grand host honorably and legally combined 
for the redemption of humanity from a thraldom 
which has enslaved the masses of all nations and 
countries of the world from its earliest era. 

But, while we view with pride the apparent con- 
dition of strength in the English-speaking nations 
of our day, and especially as promised by our own 
American Federation of Labor, let us not become 
less tense in our activity for a maintenance of our 
stability and power for good. It is not alone the 
duty of every individual trade unionist to renew 
his earnestness and diligence for the preservation 
and strengthening of his own organization and 
the organization of other crafts and callings, but 
it is a duty quite as solemn and binding upon 
every one to give reflection and serious considera- 
tion to ills that threaten from the outside the very 
foundation of the fabric so skilfully builded and 
of which, if he is earnest and honest, he is so proud 
and devoted to. 

It is not within the province of the writer to lay 
down a line of action for men to follow when cer- 
tain suggestions made might be construed as of 
party or partisan bias. Every one should be left 
to perfect freedom of thought and action, politi- 
cally, but heshould be careful to study all subjects 
as they may affect him economically, and it is con- 
sidered by the writer that the late war with Spain 
and its probable results in the acquisition of new 
territory is suggestive of much thought and dis- 
cussion by every trade unionist in the land. 

One of the alarming dangers of expansion is that 
of imperialism—a centralization of power under 
one head—a one head of supreme authority. The 
acquisition of territory, either by treaty or con- 
quest, (the latter radically inimical and repugnant 
to the spirit of republican institutions), forces a 
requisite concomitant in military defense. This is 
so, in Honolulu, acquired by treaty with a pseudo- 
government, but really, by force and conquest; 
it is so in Porto Rico, the people of which, or a 
large proportion of them, sought American pro- 
tection, and assume now to desire annexation; it 
is so in Cuba, the possession of which was accom- 
plished by force of conquest over an inferior ruling 
power; itis bitterly so in the Philippine Islands, 
where relentless, implacable war has been spread- 
ing death, destruction and devastation, and whence, 
from the leading commanders of the American 
forces, we are told it will require a force of 100,000 
men to bring the islands under subjection. 

It is no part of the purpose or desire to comment 





or discuss in this paper the question of merit or 
demerit which brought about this condition of 
affairs ; it has long since lost its quality of con- 
sideration, theoretically, and confronts us as a 
solemn, serious fact. Every man must consult his 
own conscience, exercise his own unbiased, un- 
trammeled liberty of thought, and arrive at his 
own conclusions. Polonius advised his son— 
“Beware 

“Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

“ Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee,” 

That is the spirit which should, and we hope 
does, inspire every true and patriotic American 
citizen. Although of apparent extravagance, 
there is much of significance in the sentiment 
glowing within the breast of every man—savage 
and civilized alike—‘“*Our country. Right or 
wrong, our country.” It may require a hundred 
thousand more; two hundred thousand, five hun- 
dred thousand more men. However serious and 
distressing the results, the condition is upon us, 
and will be met with a patriotism and zeal worthy 
of a nation of freedom-loving citzens. 

But, of expansion. Not such an expansion as 
the extension of boundary lines to contiguous, 
neighboring territory, in which the assimilation of 
a people to our own habits, customs and methods 
of government, if not already tending that way, 
would be of ultimate accomplishment. But such 
an expansion as extends rule and authority far 
away from the motherland out into distant seas, 
over unwilling peoples, who desire nothing better 
than to be left alone to work out their own destiny 
as all nations have done before them. This kind 
of expansion has its detriment, even if it was in 
response to solicitation. Once acquired, either by 
force or treaty, and the peoples who inhabit all 
such acquisitions become a part and parcel of the 
common mass. If not immediately clothed with 
sovereignty and the franchise, to be the tools of 
spoils and corruption, they at least can come and 
go when they please, and, with possible results, 
may swarm “like flies in the shambles,”’ to disturb 
and afflict the already baffled and distressed 
masses of labor which the conservative senti- 
ment and philosophic reasoning of trades unionism 
is using its best efforts to relieve. 

Is there not in this process of expansion, this 
growth of empire, a species of imperialism, which 
like appetite, grows by what it feeds on? Does it 
not prompt in a ruler, with expanding power, the 
spirit of supreme authority? Is there not danger 
that this fabric of freedom, built and upheld by a na- 
tion of freemen—according to their own will and 
way—may crumble and fall before the absolute rule 
of despotism which finds its birth in an assumption 
of imperialistic power? It is not here asserted 
that such disaster must follow as a natural conse- 
quence of conditions, as we now view them. It is 
only of possible occurrence, and it is not only the 
right but the duty of every sensible man, even if 
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it should startle him only as a dream, to give it 
pause. 

The dangers of militarism are flagrantly compre- 
hensive to the dullest mind. Imperialism, despo- 
tism, militarism—a triplet of isms destructive to the 
commonest rights of man. Imperial assumption, 
despotic rule and military force for subjugation. 

There is not a monarchy in Europe, save, pos- 
sibly, that of the British Empire, that is not held 
up and sustained by the strong arm of military 
force. And to the only casual observer the stand- 
ing armies of the continent, now enlarged beyond 
precedent, are slipping out of the hands of kings 
and statesmen, who should rule them, into the 
hands of expert officers, who, under the general 
name of “the staff,” govern their daily life. In 
France a prime minister has been at his wit’s end 
to prevent a conflict between the civiland military 
powers. He confesses that he hardly sees how an 
army, conterminous with the nation, can be made 
to actin harmony with democratic ideas, and re- 
fused to employ the full powers in his hands lest 
the army perchance should be affronted. In Aus- 
tria the ideas of the central staff of the army as to 
uniformity of discipline embarrass the statesmen’s 
efforts to keep peace among the many nationalities 
of the empire, the staff insisting that in the army 
there must be one dominant official language, 
while the people insist that each of their tongues 
shall be equally acknowledged. In Germany there 
are signs of official pressure where the imperial 
government is urged by “the staff” to strain to- 
ward a perfection of equipment which overtaxes 
both the patience of the people and their resources. 
In Russia the civil ministers of the imperial gov- 
ernment find that the incessant pressure of the 
military department is more than they can provide 
for without exhausting the general resources of the 
state, and where every man who does not himself 
bear arms, is in constant awe of the glittering 
bayonet which holds him in hopeless subjection. 

In our own country, the strongest advocates of 
expansion and the retention of territory obtained 
only by the sword, powder and ball, are the com- 
manders of the army and navy—General Miles, 
Merritt, Otis, of the army, and of the navy, Samp- 
son, and even Dewey, all clamor for the retention 
of possessions and expansion. 

What, with poor old Terence Powderly as Com- 
missioner of Emigration, sending back a few un- 
fortunate specimens of imported labor; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, on the Atlantic side, with a couple of 
millions, and Hawaii and the Philippines, on the 
Pacific side, with eight or ten more millions, to 
come in without restriction, it would require little 
less than famine or pestilence to relieve the already 
overcrowded field of labor. 

The combination of the money power into trusts 
and combines is one of threatening attitude to 
labor. It is not proposed to discuss from what 
source they obtain their force. It has been sug- 


gested that the formation of trusts is but an out- 
cropping of that part of human nature that made 
chiefs of the strongest men in savage tribes. The 
modern manifestation is more refined than the old. 
In the olden days the strongest man used a club 
to beat out the brains of opposition. The modern 
savage uses the trust to beat out the brains of com- 
petition, and then, like the savages of old, the 
masses contribute to the keeping of the chief. As 
an illustration of the savage heartlessness with 
which the monopoly power is crushing out the 
struggling efforts of the weaker element of con- 
testing forces, one has only to direct attention to 
incidents of almost daily occurrence by which, in 
the combinations of wealth, and the concentration 
of a force brutal in its exercise of power, whole 
communities are pauperized; whole cities and 
towns are brought to a standard of stagnation, and 
thousands upon thousands are forced into condi- 
tions of indigence and helplessness, dependent 
upon charity for maintenance and the ordinary 
sustenance of life. 

The effect of this barbarous exercise of power is 
upon us—indisputably apparent—to the exacting 
and cruel detriment of every branch and class of 
labor, skilled and unskilled alike. The dullest 
mind can conceive that there can be no effect with- 
out a cause, and it devolves upon the trade union- 
ist, individually as well as collectively, to absolve 
himself from the contemplation of the apparent 
helpful conditions which give promise to his sur- 
roundings; to give serious thought to the possi- 
bilies of ills which threaten him; to determine 
definitely the cause which produces this baneful 
effect, and to firmly fix his mind upon the surest 
means of eradicating and obliterating an evil of 
such impending menace to the peace, quiet, wel- 
fare and happiness of the entire mass of struggling 
humanity. 

Under existing conditions the masses appear 
wholly helpless to defend themselves; but a spread 
of that enlightenment which has brought the or- 
ganized workingman to his present improved 
status will release the bondage of oppression 
which bears so heavily upon them, and they will 
rise in their might for the establishment of justice 
and an equality of right. With an equality of 
right in the exercise of the ballot, the censure of 
arbitrary rule and oppression should not fall alto- 
gether upon those who use such power. The s0- 
called helpless masses are in a large majority, and 
if they vote for measures formulated and enforced 
by their oppressors they are the helpmates of the 
very oppression they so bitterly complain of. 

Don’t forget, in passing, that trade unionism is 
a perfectly legitimate and lawful mode of pro- 
cedure. Labor is about the only capital a poor 
man has; it is not only, his capital but his life; 
its fruits are the means by which he can attain 
things necessary to his welfare and existence; it 
is his commodity in trade for other necessaries 
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which he may not possess; he has just as much 
right to say what it is worth as has the owner or 
possessor of any other commodity. He has just as 
much right to organize with others with like capi- 
tal for the protection of his belongings as have the 
owners of money, mines or manufactures. Organ- 
ized capital is no more legitimate than organized 
labor. Trade unionism is just as legitimate as a 
chamber of commerce, a board of trade, a board of 
bank directors, a bar of attorneys, a council of 
physicians; a synod, a conference or an assembly 
of a church. 

It is not required, nor is it necessary, that a trade 
unionist should release or sacrifice any portion of 
the principles which bind him to his trade organ- 
ization. He should, above all, preserve and pro- 
tect his autonomy in trade regulations, and should 
give assistance and encouragement to others who, 
like himself, are struggling in like directions for 
relief in amelioration of conditions. There is noth- 
ing in trade unionism that will deter anyone from 
studying measures of economic weight which are 
handled exclusively in the political field, and these 
can be examined, not in a partisan sense, as repre- 
sented by the charlatans and demagogues of hired 
monopoly, but in the strict light of economy ; and 
the best reason and judgment should be exerted in 
the exercise of sovereign rights in the franchise, 
that he does not give comfort to the enemy in his 
effort to help himself. 


British Labor Notes. 
By THOMAS REECE. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, June 5, 1899. 

The plasterers’ lockout is over. Hesitating to 
provoke a national crisisin which they might have 
fared badly, the employers have accepted ‘concili- 
ation.” Last week at the Salisbury Hotel, London, 
six representatives of the unionists met six repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of Master 
Builders. An outsider, E. T. Cook, the editor of 
the Daily News, was unanimously appointed chair- 
man of the conference and for seven hours last 
Tuesday the delegates sat and discussed the ques- 
tions in dispute. 

With regard the limitation of apprentices which 
the journeymen plasterers are alleged to practice, 
a special joint committee is to be appointed to 
draw up a set of rules to govern apprenticeship. 
Again, with reference to the demarcation of work, 
i. e., the question with regard to whether plasterers 
or some other workmen have the right to do certain 
kinds of work—a joint committee will decide, and 
so with the other points of variance, the conference 
decided that everything shall always be referred 
to permanent or temporary conciliation boards or 
joint committees of masters and men before any 
strike or lockout is orderéd. 

A notable labor demonstration took place last 
Monday at Aberdare, in Wales. The colliers from 











Mountain Ash and the surrounding mines, took a 
day’s holiday and assembled, 20,000 strong, in the 
public park. Famous trade unionist speakers ad- 
dressed this first labor demonstration since the 
great strike. All the men for the first time wore 
the badge of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, a gladdening tribute to the increasing 
homogeneousness of the workingmen of these 
islands. It is not known yet whether the mine 
owners will prosecute the men for taking the 
day’s holiday. Legally it was a breach of contract 
but one which the miners intend to repeat yearly. 

A splendid example of success in trade unionist 
organization has been on view at Newcastle. It 
was the occasion of the septennial delegate meet- 
ing of the Associated Shipwrights’ Society. This 
union was founded in 1882. Prior to that time the 
shipwrights were organized in a series of indepen- 
dent local societies, one in each seaport. Some of 
these little societies were very ancient, going back 
to 1821, and even earlier than that. The great 
strike on the Clyde in 1877 set going a movement 
towards amalgamation, and in 1882 the union was 
constituted upon its present lines, with eleven 
branchesand 1,750 members. The seventeen years 
that have passed since then have raised the number 
of branches to 115, with a membership of 15,422, 
and the reserve fund amounts to over $360,000. 

Alexander Wilkie, who is and has all along been 
the general secretary of the society, is a fine- 
looking and clever man, a Scotsman by birth and 
49 years old next September. He was apprenticed 
to shipbuilding when he was 13, and when he was 
out of his time joined the Glasgow Shipwrights’ 
Society (the nucleus of the present great union). 
In 1874 he was appointed general secretary, and 
has ever since retained and added to the confidence 
and affection with which the men of the trade 
regard him. 

The annual conference of the General Railway 
Workers’ Union was not quite so enthusing. A 
decrease of membership down to 3,000 seems to 
show that the strange tactics of the executive in 
burking the amalgamation which nearly came off 
and which was so cordially desired by railway 
men (the fusion, I mean, with the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants--Richard Bell’s splen- 
did trade union), are reprobated by many of the 
old members. ‘‘Overlapping”’ unions belong to 
the past. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
has just issued its annual report. It embraces all 
grades of workers on train or track, and has over 
54,000 members and nearly a million dollars in 
reserve. The membership and funds have doubled 
during the last nine years. 

The letter-carriers have also met in convention. 
At Plymouth, 150 delegates represented the 22,000 
members of the Postmen’s Federation, a trade 
union founded in 1891. At the end of its first year 
it had between four and five thousand members, 
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so that it must have put in some very effective 
propaganda to build up its present fine member- 
ship. British letter-carriers are a poorly-paid 
class. Rural postmen get as low as four dollars 
per week, and the highest weekly wage in the 
town districts, attained only after years of service, 
is about eight dollars. The other postal unions, 
the Postal Telegraph Clerks, the Fawcett Associa- 
tion, Tracers’ Association, Postal Porters, National 
Mail Cart Drivers, etc., are all in vigorous condi- 
tion. Attempts are being made to unite all these 
allied services into what is called a ‘‘Combined 
Association Movement’’—a sort of loose sectiona] 
federation. 

Rioting has taken place in connection with the 
strike at the docks at Glasgow. The scabs were 
the contentious question, and 300 strikers got into 
a heated argument with some of them, which re- 
sulted in many of the blacklegs being taken to the 
hospital. An augmented body of policemen had 
to be requisitioned to quell the disturbance. 

After a long and painful illness William Inskip, 
general secretary of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, has passed away. He was 
born in 1853 at the boot and shoe centre, Leicester, 
and began working at the trade as a boy. The 
National Union was formed in 1874, and by 1886 
had 7,944 members. Then William Inskip entered 
upon the general secretaryship, and by 1894 the 
membership was just upon 44,000. As is well 
known, then began the terrible struggles between 
operatives and employers which has been called 
the Boot and Shoe War! Since then the member. 
ship has dropped 10,000, and William Inskip, irre- 
trievably weakened by the fearful strain of those 
days, has died. He was a leading figure of British 
trade unionism, and a kindly and genial man. 

Barnes, of the engineers, has just returned from 
attending at Augsburg, in Germany, the annual 
convention of the German engineering trade 
unions. All these little things help forward the 
invaluable international solidarity of labor. The 
three thousand dollars collected in Lancashire 
for the Austrian textile operatives on strike at 
Bruenn is another instance of that great sympa- 
thetic heart of the laborer, which knows neither 
boundary nor creed. 


Politics; Old and New. 


By HuGgH McGREGorR. 


Increasing Degradation of Polities—Its Causes—The Failure 
of the State to Incorporate the Working Class—The State; 
Theocratic and Military—The State; Aristocratic and 
Monarchical—The State; Representative and Capital- 
istic—Renaissance of the Trade Union—Social Reform 
Clubs—Rehabilitation of Politics. 

For several generations politics has been suffer- 
ing a wide-spread and rapid degradation. Theo- 
retical politics has been unable during all these 
years to utter anything except afew vague and de- 
lusive declarations of liberty and equality; while 


practical politics has sunk in a slough of corruption 
or degenerated into a scramble for office in which 
victory is achieved by the most incompetent, the 
vilest and most unscrupulous. There is no doubt 
that this increasing degradation is largely due to 
the intensity of the struggle for the advance- 
ment of personal interests and to the exaggerated 
importance given in these days to material and 
immediate issues; though it will be found on ex- 
amination that this same low materialism and the 
consequent corruption is primarily due to the 
absence of any rational conception of a truer social 
future. 

According to the definition adopted by the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, “ Politics, in its widest ex- 
tent, is both the science and the artof government, 
or the science whose subject is the regulation of 
man, in all his relations as a member of a State.’’ 

From this definition, the correctness of which 
we do not question, it appears that the scope of 
politics has ever been a very limited one, seeing 
that the members of the working class, constitut- 
ing as they do the main body of the people, have 
never been members of the State; andif it be 
claimed that the members of that class are now 
so classified, then that classification is obviously 
fraudulent, as we will hereafter show. We have 
no hesitation in asserting that under every form 
of government the world has yet seen, the State 
has always consisted of a small minority of privi- 
leged persons, who have more or less regarded the 
members of the working class as little better than 
so many domestic animals, and who now generally 
treat them with even less consideration. 

In order to show the general failure of the State 
to incorporate the working class, it is necessary to 
enumerate the several State forms of government 
which our race have evolved, and to classify them 
in the order of their historic succession, as follows 
—the Oriental, or theocratic ; the Roman, or mili- 
tary ; the Feudal, or aristocratic; and the Repre. 
sentative, or plutocratic. 

For untold ages, during which the two first- 
named forms prevailed, all State functions, reli- 
gious, military and civil, were so inseparably 
bound up with a few families claiming divine de- 
scent that the State never included more than five 
per cent. of the population. 

During the middle ages, and owing to the con- 
tinuous struggle which then prevailed between 
the feudal aristocracy and the monarchy for pre- 
cedence in the State, many cities conquered or 
bought from one or the other of the contending 
factions the right of self-government; but these 
fortunate cities must be regarded as so many trade 
union federations existing outside the State system, 
almost precisely as the Central Labor Unions of 
our country exist today. It may not be out of 
place to state here that when the monarchs had 
succeeded in defeating their aristocratic opponents 
and reducing them to the condition of parasitic 
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courtiers, they immediately proceeded to strip 
these civic bodies, as much as possible, of the hard- 
won privileges they had acquired. TheState, now 
thoroughly monarchical, lost no opportunity to 
consolidate its power; a century of noble descent 
was required to procure a military commission, 
and all public offices and emoluments were rigidly 
reserved for those of noble birth and their depen- 
dents. 

Such was the narrow limitation of the State when 
the so-called middle class, organized on the capi- 
talistic basis and eager for the spoils of office 
every where, more or less consciously and suddenly, 
effected that marked political change known as 
the Revolution. But these new members of the 
State having substituted for the power of the 
sword the power of corruption; then with the 
newly-improvised shibboleth of “liberty and 
equality”? on their lips, but in their hearts an ex- 
clusiveness more narrow than ever aristocrat 
dreamed of, succeeded in establishing an ignoble 
despotism most intolerable to the best interests 
and all the finer sentiments of humanity. 

‘*Hope springs eternal in the human breast,’’ 
and in the full flush of their newly-awakened hope 
the working class rallied to the war cry of the Rev- 
olution. Penniless and shoeless, the sons of toil 
marched from the burning sands of Egypt to the 
frozen plains of Russia to more firmly establish 
the State, while its new members by the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and the employ- 
ment of little children under most revolting 
conditions were reaping profits of a thousand per 
cent. It is true that to a certain number of those 
whose strong arms had lifted them into power 
they gave a ballot, but to the great majority of 
those who lacked bread for the table and clothes 
for the body this ballot, the twenty, thirty or sev- 
enty-millionth part of an abstraction called the 
national sovereignty, was but a hollow mockery 
andasnare. At length the scales fell from the eyes 
of the deluded revolutionists, and their children 
with revived hope turned for succor to the work- 
ing-class institution that had been long neglected. 
The trade union then experienced its renaissance ; 
jt was then that a revival of an indestructable in- 
stitution was effected, an institution which pro- 
claims that its demand for the incorporation of the 
working class in the body politic means not a 
struggle for the worn-out integuments of former 
ruling classes, but the establishment of a new 
social order based on the service that each has, 
does, or may render to society. 

Having now briefly shown the historic limitations 
of politics, and having exposed’ the causes of its 
increasing degradation in our own day and gener- 
ation, the real remedy forthe present dangerous 
social condition becomes self-evident. It will be 
readily understood, however, that such remedy, 
in order to be effective, must be supported by an 
adequate force; and it will be further evident that 





this force must necessarily consist of nothing less 
than the main body of the people organized in the 
only practicable manner, that is tosay, organized on 
the unshakable basis of the trade union. Hitherto 
this indispensable disciplined popular force has 
been insufficiently developed to effect any material 
change in the hide-bound anatomy of the State, 
but the recent great expansion of the union gives 
assurance that the primary mental stage of the 
process of reconstruction is already in operation, 
and that a large proportion of the working class 
has become sufficiently educated to distinguish be- 
tween true and false politics; between the worn- 
out system now tottering to its fall, and the live 
politics manifested in trade union action. There 
are many, no doubt, who will deny the title of 
‘* politics” to such action, but in view of the many 
advantages the trade union has secured in the face 
of immense difficulties and intense prejudices, none 
can deny that its action has been politic. 

It needs then no great stretch of the imagination 
to perceive that, by the extension to general gov- 
ernmental affairs of the politic spirit and method 
exhibited by the union in its present field of action, 
the trade union will ultimately exercise all political 
power. Therefore, the trade union, without being 
absolutely opposed to the election of working men 
to the legislatures, does not believe that the future 
depends upon such elections; and it holds that in 
the face of the unwholesome influence now exer- 
cised by lawyers and journalists it would be nearly 
impossible to elect a sufficient number of working- 
class candidates to materially change the situation. 

Without denying that the working class could 
furnish a great number of earnest men to the legis- 
latures, who, although deficient, perhaps, in oratori- 
cal power would know how to vote and administer 
some good doses of common sense, yet it will prob- 
ably be found that the services of such men can 
be more effectively employed in Social Reform 
Clubs affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. The great usefulness of such clubs will 
be readily recognized when we reflect that many 
well-meaning men are now laboring under the be- 
lief that they perform their full political duty by 
simply voting. Now, this is a lamentable error 
against which we would guard our brothers by 
showing them that there is an obligation without 
which neither voting or any other public duty can 
be properly performed, and that most important 
obligation is the duty of examination. That obli- 
gation of examination and the adjudging of praise 
or blame upon those entrusted with the perform- 
ance of public functions is a service that such clubs 
can most efficiently perform. It should, however, 
be distinctly understood that the function of these 
bodies is strictly advisory, and that they must not, 
as organized bodies, take partisan action, under 

pain of utter failure. 

Chimerical as the idea that the trade unions will 
eventually perform the functions now performed 
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by the State may seem to many, yet we may safely 
say that those who have most studied the subject 
are convinced that we are within measurable dis- 
tance of its realization. Still, we can easily imagine 
with what lofty scorn the pedantic professors and 
aristocratic upstarts will receive such a proposition 
and contemptuously descant on the incapacity of 
the working class for the performance of such 
mysteries, but we would remind such gentlemen 
that the acutest mind that this century has pro- 
duced made the declaration—‘‘The working class, 
properly speaking, is not a class at all, seeing that 
it constitutes the main body of society, from whose 
bosom the several special classes spring.”’ 

If within a period of eighteen years the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the voluntary adhesion of more than half a 
million heads of families to its fraternal rule, may 
we not hope that with the constantly accelerating 
velocity characteristic of all social movement its 
rule will ere long become universal? When that 
day arrives the present plutocratic State will be 
definitely superseded, and the final rehabilitation 
of politics will be assured. 


Utah and Colorado’s Eight-Hour Law. 
By JoHN H. MurpPHy. 


Recently Mr. John H. Murphy, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, wrote an article on the history and value of 
the 8-hour law of Utah and Colorado. The law in 
the latter State went into effect on June 14, 1899. 
Mr. Murphy will be remembered as one of the 
attorneys of the firm of Murphy & Pence who 
successfully defended the constitutionality of the 
Utah 8-hour law before the United States Supreme 
Court, and toward which result the American Fed- 
eration of Labor financially contributed. The 
article is as follows: 


The desire for a shorter workday has not had its 
inception among the mine workers of the western 
hills and valleys, but during a long period of time 
our English and Swiss cousins have been, and are 
now, wrestling with the problem. Congress has 
enacted measures into laws making eight hours per 
day the length of time in which clerks and labor- 
ers should be required to render service to the 
Government during each twenty-four hours. Since 
then many of the States and several of the cities 
have enacted laws and ordinances upon this sub- 
ject, making the workday in all public works con- 
sist of but eight hours. 

In several of the States it has been sought by legis- 
lation to obtain a reduction of the long hours of 
labor in private undertakings, but these measures 
were usually coupled with some other objection- 
able features, or were so drafted that they have 
been declared, as a general rule, unconstitutional. 
The declaring of such obviously salutary and neces- 
sary measures unconstitutional has caused much 
adverse criticism to be made against courts, and 
has done much to cause the masses to form the 
opinion that the courts were so prejudiced against 
them that it was useless to seek to maintain the 
validity of any such beneficial measures until the 
courts were differently constituted, or these consti- 
tutional barriers were removed entirely. Whether 


or not there is any foundation for such suspicion 
respecting some courts, would not be proper to 
discuss here, but it should be stated in justice to 
many of the courts before whom such principles 
as are involved in the 8-hour law came for judicial 
determination, that for some unaccountable reason 
they were not very clearly presented to the court, 
and as the business of all of such courts is so volumi- 
nous that independent research by the judges is 
almost impossible, it becomes necessary that reli- 
ance be placed upon those who are intrusted to 
present a cause, and if they do not do it thoroughly 
and faithfully, then the blame should be shifted to 
others instead of the judiciary. 

The law in question is a copy of one approved 
March 30, 1896, in the State of Utah, which has 
been and is now in operation, and is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction. During the evolution of the pro- 
posed law in Utah from a bill to a statute, much 
opposition was brought to bear against it, and this 
caused the most careful investigation as to the 
needs of such a measure to protect the health and 
general welfare of that large portion of the citizens 
of the State engaged in the mining industry. Per- 
haps there never has been any other measure ever 
enacted into a law of that State that received such 
careful and painstaking investigation and had its 
various bearings and phases so minutely and fully 
discussed. All the investigation and discussion 
only tended to convince the law-making body of 
the necessity of such a measure. The bill received 
an unanimous vote in the senate, but some house 
members were not sure that it was constitutional, 
and for that reason were constrained to vote 
against it. The Governor, Hon. Heber M. Wells, 
a banker and large property owner, after listening 
to all that could be urged for and against the 
measure believed it was proper and needed legisla- 
tion, and therefore, attached his signature to the 
bill. 

Those who watched the work of our last General 
Assembly, are aware that much opposition de- 
veloped to the enactment of the present bill into a 
law, and various reasons were assigned against its 
passage. Some, so it is said, fought it because they 
thought it might be unconstitutional—they did not 
feel called upon to yield their own legal knowledge 
to such a body as the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Others fought it upon the grounds that it 
would prove detrimental to the laborer; yet 
strange to say laborers were never so united in 
their efforts to place any law upon the statute 
books as they were in this case. The opponents to 
be the most admired were those who were against 
the bill because they did not believe its passage 
would be profitable to themselves. But in this it 
is believed that the results will be such that these 
people, moved from a selfish view te oppose the 
bill, will be inside of a year its warmest supporters. 
The objection that it will injure Colorado could 
scarcely be made seriously, as the mines of Colo- 
rado can not be pulled up and taken to another 
State, and should a smelter be taken to another 
State to escape the working of the law here, its 
promoters would be likely to find the legislature of 
the State to which they had gone framing such a 
law while the building was being erected; so it 
may be said that the framing of this beneficial and 
salutary measure will in the future be regarded as 
the greatest blessing, as the 8-hour day movement 
is destined to grow, expand and relieve men from 
being beasts of burden; and not to contract, 
shrivel up, die and leave the laborer cut off from 
every opportunity to enjoy alittle of the fruits and 
blessings of modern progress. 

Owing to the continued better physical condition 
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in which the shorter work day leaves the workman, 
experience has taught that he is able to do as much 
work in eight hours as he formerly did in twelve. 
Undoubtedly, he improves his mental condition, 
and where aclear mind directs strong muscles the 
result is always much better than where a tired 
body and dull mind is wrestling with work during 
a greater portion of the twenty-four hours. 

Krost mines are damp, many are absolutely wet 
and slushy. It is difficult to ventilate them; nox- 
ious gases form; the gases from the burning oil 
lamps is deadly in a small and poorly ventilated 
cavity. Smoke and fumes from powder blasts pro- 
duces a dizziness in men. These and other condi- 
tions exist in mines, which quickly impairs the 
human system. But being only subjected to this 
baneful influence during a lesser number of hours 
leaves sufficient time in which to recuperate and 
allow the physical condition of the workingmen to 
become strong enough to ward off the evils to 
which he is daily subjected. In stamp mills and 
reduction works there are various unhealthfal con- 
ditions, such as continued dampness, impalpable 
substances floating in the air, arsenic poison, fumes 
from lead, andthe like. Inall these places of work, 
as a general rule, the safety of allof the employes 
and also the property of the employer depends 
upon the carefulness and vigilance of each one. It 
is too well known to require discussion that a tired, 
wornout or sickly person lacks all these elements 
of safety which are so necessary to his own and 
his fellow-workers’ protection or the protection of 
his employers’ interests. The saving to the em- 
ployer from the additional care and vigilance which 
the employe’s strength and physical condition will 
enable him to exercise will more than compensate 
for loss in any other direction. But there will be 
no lossin any other direction; for those who have 
been dealing with the 8-hour day claim that they 

et as much service from the employe as formerly, 
when the 10-hour day was in vogue. The many 
reasons why this is true can not be discussed here, 
owing to lack of space. 

This law applies only to those engaged in under- 
ground mining, reduction works and smelting in- 
dustries. Placer mining, factories and other 
industries being in no way affected by its pro- 
visions. 

The opponents of the law have all been wealthy 
men, and the array of legal talent which carried 
on the contest in the State courts of Utah and in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, was both 
large in number and skill. Some of the principal 
objections raised to its validity was, that it violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and as the State had a similar 
provision in its Constitution, it was claimed that it 
therefore violated that instrument, and also that 
it was unconstitutional because it abridged the 
freedom of contract. It is impossible to go into a 
discussion here of these subjects. Suffice to say 
that the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution was primarily intended tosecure equal 
rights to the negro race with that of the white 
man of the South. It was not intended to secure 
or extend any new or additional rights and priv- 
ileges more than already had existed to every free 
born American citizen. Yet, corporations and 
strong combinations of property and money inter- 
ests have laid violent hands on this section and 
made it do duty never demanded of it by its promo- 
ters and advocates. More labor legislation has 
been declared unconstitutional under this and 
similar State provisions than any other constitu- 
tional provision, and more combinations of capital 
have taken license under it than under any other 
provision of our fundamental law. Yet, notwith- 









standing ail this the Supreme Court of Utah in an 
able opinion stated that the law in question neither 
violated the State Constitution nor the funda- 
mental law of the land. The Supreme Court of 
the United States in a strong and exhaustive opin- 
ion declared the law in question did not violate 
any provision of the Constitution, and unmistak- 
ably enunciated its approval of such legislation, 
while it seemingly condemned the frequency 
which State courts had turned down desirable and 
needed legislation. The right of contract is a nice- 
sounding phrase. It catches our vanity always at 
its zenith and we like to be beguiled into believing 
that each of us is able to contract with anybody 
else in the world. But experience dispels such a 
delusion. For instance, a man with a broken bone 
is not able to contract on equal terms with a doc- 
tor, nor is a person who wishes to ride ona railroad 
train or street car, able to contract with the man- 
agement on anything like equal terms, nor is a 
person who must borrow money, uses gas or water 
furnished through the medium of strong com- 
panies, able to contract upon equal terms with 
them. Then how much more helpless and at how 
much of a disadvantage is the laborer dealing with 
a strong corporation or combination of capital, to 
contract about his employment and its condition 
than the others mentioned. 

Under circumstances of great inequality where 
people are forced to deal with others on such un- 
equal terms, a contract becomes an irridescent 
dream—a fiction of law. The State has an inter- 
est in all of its citizens. These interests are many. 
Such as not permitting men to impair their health, 
so that they will become invalids and thus burden 
the taxpayers to support them and their families ; 
also that the State may have able-bodied, healthy 
men for soldiers; and that the general welfare of 
the race may be advanced instead of impaired. 

The one important question is, does the law vio- 
late any provision of our State Constitution? It 
certainly does not. The Constitution of this 
State is in respect to the question involved in the 
8-hour law similar to the Constitution of the United 
States and also similar to that of Utah, so it there- 
fore can not violate any of its provisions and it is 
elementary that constitutions are a limitation on 
the powers of legislatures ; that they do not direct 
the legislature to enact needed laws for the State, 
but it is intended that the exigency of the occasion 
shall be the guide of the legislature in enacting 
needed legislation from time to time. The Su- 
preme Court of this State has well said: ‘‘ That it 
will not look into the Constitution to see whether 
or not it authorizes a certain measure, but only to 
see whether it forbids it.”’ 

It is the solemn duty of the legislature to care- 
fully inquire into the changed condition of affairs 
and see what legislation is necessary to promote 
the health, safety and general welfare of its citi- 
zens, or any portion of them, and after such an 
investigation in this State the legislature was con- 
vinced that an 8-hour measure was a necessary 
and proper one, and therefore it not being in con- 
travention of any constitutional provision its va- 
lidity is clear and beyond the reach of its enemies 
from every legal point of view. 





The chief reason why the 8-hour day should be en- 
forced is because it is the longest period that man— 
allowing to the weaker the right of existence as well 
as the stronger—can endure of physical exertion 
so as to be healthy, intelligent, and happy. An- 
other reason is because it is the surest means of 
making the present wages the minimum rate of 
remuneration. 
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The Imprisoned Men at Wardner. 


By THE W. F. oF M. AND THE W. L. U. 
BUTTE, MONTANA, June 1, 1899. 

A crisis is upon us which appeals to every indi- 
vidual who believes in justice to all human beings. 

At Wardner, Idaho, on April 24, the employes of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Company, 
the property of the Standard Oil Trust, demanded 
the prevailing wages of the district for under- 
ground men—$3.50 per day. 

This demand was ignored by the manager, who 
refused to talk to the committee that waited upon 
him, further than to say that every man who took 
part in asking for the prevailing wages of the dis- 
rict would be discharged. 

For three years previous to the above date this 
company paid underground employes $2.50 per 
day, which was $1.00 per day less than paid in the 
district, refused to employ union labor, and dis- 
charged every man who joined the union. 

During those three years the company, with the 
assistance of the Governor, maintained two militia 
companies for the purpose of operating its prop- 
erty with non-union men, and at a less cost than 
other mines in the district. 

On April 29 the concentrator of this corporation, 
valued at $52,000 by the manager of the company 
before the Board of Equalization—but his news- 
paper valuation is $300,000—was destroyed by an 
explosion. 

Three days afterward Governor Steunenberg 
complied with the request of the Standard Oil 
Trust, and declared martial law in the county. 

General Merriam was dispatched to Wardner in 
command of 800 colored soldiers, and immediately 
began to enforce the edict of his master, J. D. 
Rockefeller, and began to arrest members of or- 
ganized labor in the county—among them the 
Sheriff and two members of the Board of County 
Commissioners, and threatened the county attor- 
ney with arrest if he attempted to offer a protest 
against the high-handed outrages of the lackeys of 
the Standard Oil Company appointed by Governor 
Steunenberg. 

Within twenty-four hours after the troops ar- 
rived 700 men were arrested and placed ina barn 
unfit for habitation, and not allowed outside for 
thirty-six hours. 

This outrageous treatment was and is so severe 
that four deaths have occurred, and nearly all the 
prisoners are ill, and many more deaths will occur 
under such persecution. 

The food and sanitary conditions of the stockade 
are beyond description. No pen can picture them. 

The prisoners are not allowed to see their wives 
or children or consult with counsel. They are not 
allowed outside the stockad:» for exercise or per- 
mitted to read a friendly paper. They are subject 
to the insults and slurs of every non-union man 
and enemy of organized labor who glories in their 
misery. 

Not satisfied with this system of persecution, 
the union halls were next attacked and broken 
open, furniture was destroyed, safes and books 
taken and held by the military authorities for the 
purpose of securing evidence of a criminating 
nature. When the safe of Burke Miners’ Union 
was opened it contained $1,200, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many families needed assistance, 
the money was held by the military, and the help- 
less families of the prisoners left to starve or beg. 

Thinking this punishment too mild, the Gover- 
nor of Idaho concluded that he must render 
efficient service for the blood-money of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and issued the accompanying 
proclamation, which is the most outrageous docu- 


ment that ever was conceived by man. So vile 
and degrading are its contents that it would bring 
a blush of shame to the cheek of the Czar of Rus- 
sia. 

It is the determination of Idaho’s Governer, 
backed by Federal bayonets commanded by Gen- 
eral Merriam, to crush organized labor in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, and thus establish a precedent that will 
forever benefit the Standard Oil Trust wherever it 
is operating in the United States. 

No union men are signing these disgracful per- 
mits, and not even the worst physical wreck in 
the stockades would sign it were it to insure him 
his liberty. 

We rejoice at this shining example of true man- 
hood displayed in the face of death, suffering and 
persecution. While such true, noble men yet live 
aes are bright hopes for the future of organized 
abor. 

The Standard Oil Company have retained the 
best legal talent in the land to convict every mem- 
ber of organized labor in Shoshone County and 
destroy the various local unions. 

To offset this we must meet them with as good 
a and insure these noble men an impartial 
trial. 

While they are held prisoners their families 
must be provided for, and in order to do this it 
will be necessary for all lovers of justice to aid 
them morally and financially. 

We earnestly appeal to organized labor every- 
where to take up a subscription immediately, and 
raise a fund for the defense of those brave men 
incarcerated by the Standard Oil Company and the 
maintenance of their families. 

If every member of organized labor will contri- 
bute one day’s work to this fund, and get their 
friends to do likewise, we will be able to give those 
noble men and their families the protection they 
deserve. 

We earnestly hope that every local organization 
will take immediate action. Delay is dangerous. 
Those brave men and good women are fighting 
our battle against greed, arrogance and oppres- 
sion. 

Act hastily and show them that we will not de- 
sert them in their fight for organized labor and 
justice. 

Send all money to JAMES MAHER, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Western Federation of Miners, 
Box 572, Butte, Montana, or M. J. GEIGER, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Western Labor Union, Box 690, 
Butte, Montana. 

The Elastic Goring Weavers’ Amalgamated As- 
sociation has the smallest membership of any affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor, its 
membership being less than 350; it is nevertheless 
one of the strongest financially owing to the mem- 
bers paying higher dues than are paid in any other 
union. The members of this union have suffered 
a great deal during the last five years on account 
of the decreased demand for their product—the 
elastic web which is used in congress gaiters and 
other shoes. During the whole of that period they 
have not averaged half-time. Last winter, how- 
ever, they decided to adopt the novel method of 
sending out two men, A. J. Sutton and W. G. Hof- 
mann, to lay their case before organized labor, and 
ask its co-operation in increasing the demand. 
They request trade unionists to purchase shoes con- 
taining elastic web instead of shoes which have no 
websin them. They are also introducing their new 
label. Union labor is reminded that all shoes bear- 
ing the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
stamp invariably contain union made web, al- 
though they may not bear the weavers’ label. 
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TRADE UNIONS. KINDRED EFFORT. 
ECONOMICS. POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND VOTING, 


The following declaration of the attitude of 





the American Federation of Labor on the 
above questions was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote by the Kansas City Convention: 
We heartily recommend the cordial accept- 
ance of all assistance that may be given the 
trade union movement by all reform forces, 
the socialist political party included. The 
hope and aspiration of the trade unionist is 
closely akin to that expressed by the socialist ; 
that the burden of toil may be made lighter, 
that men shall possess larger liberty, that the 
future shall be better than the past ; may prop- 
erly be the ideals of those of all movements 


who really desire labor emancipation. 






We appreciate, however, that men, because 
of different environments through life, must 
of necessity reach different conclusions, if not 
as to the ends to be attained, certainly so as to 
roads to be traveled to the goal desired, 

We affirm the trade union movement to be 
the legitimate channel through which the 
wage-earners of America should seek present 
amelioration and future emancipation. We 
hold that the trade unions of America, as com- 
prised in the American Federation of Labor, 
do not now and never have declared against 
the discussion of economic and political ques- 
tions in the meetings of their respective 
unions. 
We are committed against the endorsement 
of, or introduction of, partisan politics, relig- 
ious differences, or race prejudice. We hold 
it to be the duty of trade unionists to study 
and discuss all questions that have any bear- 
ing upon their industrial or political liberty, 
but we declare that it is not within the prov- 
ince of the American Federation of Labor to 
designate to which political party a member 
shall belong, or for which political party he 


shall vote. 


DON’T DELAY EXHIBITS FOR PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


This office desires to inform all affiliated 
national and international unions who have 
not as yet complied with our request of May 22, 
to Prepare exhibits of their respective unions 
for the Paris Exposition, that the time has 
arrived when specific information in regard to 
the character and extent of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor exhibit as a whole must be 
communicated to the United States Commis- 
sion. This can not be done until the several 
exhibits, or definite information concerning 
them have been received at this office, which 
we hope will not be later than August 1. 

Our thanks are due to those unions that 
have already forwarded their exhibits, for the 
care taken in selecting and packing ; also for 
their promptness in forwarding the same. 

We are informed that the several railroad 
brotherhoods are taking the necessary steps to 


be represented at the Paris Exposition, and we’ 
’ 


feel assured that they will succeed in making 
a grand collective exhibit on that important 
occasion. 
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“The Denver Times” to the Rescue of General 
Merriam et al. 


Those whose knowledge of that immense coun- 
try lying between the Blaek Hills and the Sierra 
Nevada is bounded by the information contained 
in school geographies, and those whose learning 
relating to that inter-mountain region has been 
mainly derived from exaggerated prospectuses 
issued by real estate and mining companies, can 
have no real conception of the actual economic 
conditions there prevailing. Since the completion 
of the Union Pacific Railway and the subsequent 
extermination of the aboriginal population, vast 
amounts of capital have poured into that country 
and have until recently found profitable employ- 
ment, when a serious fall in the market value of 
silver threatened not only a stoppage of the influx 
of outside capital, but also a general exodus of 
labor. Capital is ever sensitive, even to the 
slightest change in public opinion, and particu- 
larly so in its relation to mining operations. There- 
fore, it need not be surprising that any attempt to 
expose the real conditions of capital and labor, 
and their relations to each other in that region, 
should call forth the most prompt and vigorous 
reprobation on the part of those desirous of coax- 
ing capital from the pockets of possible investors, 
and of stifling any complaint of the underpaid 
laborers from whose bones and muscles the neces- 
sary profits must inevitably be extracted. Ani- 
mated by such feelings and excited beyond bounds 
by the statement of an impartial investigation, 
made by the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, of the conditions under which the 
mining industry in a typical Colorado settlement 
is conducted ‘the Denver Times, in its issue of June 
4, indulged in a stringent editorial criticism, of 
which we reproduce the sailent points, as follows. 

“Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, is not afool. His most bitter 
opponent will admit this. His course as the head 
of a great and virile labor organization has proved 
it. On the contrary, he is brainy and shrewd, a 
thinker and a student and is in the front ranks of 
American sociologists today. 

“In this light the course pursued by Mr. Gom- 
pers since coming to Colorado, culminating in his 
address at the Orpheum theater Friday night, is 
almost beyond comprehension. It is with regret 
that The Times sees a high-minded gentleman de- 
liberately place himself on a plane with such ran- 
ters as Debs and the ilk, who have so long dealt in 
assertion in preference to fact and who persistently 
substitute lung power for brain power and hope 
for noise to accomplish where they fail to achieve 
by reason. 

**Mr. Gompers in his speech on Friday night said 
he would place his reputation for veracity alongside 
of that of President Cannon, of the Northern Coal 
Company. Very well. But it happens the verac- 
ity of neither gentleman was called in question. 
Mr. Gompers made assertions. Mr. Cannon pro- 
duced the books of the company to show that Mr. 
Gompers was wrong. Rather than admit his error, 


or to investigate the situation, Mr. Gompers reit- 
erates his statements. Whereupon the local advo- 


cates of anarchy and disorder wildly sbout that 
Gompers has vanquished Cannon ; that Gompers 
has proved ail he charged and that the allegation 
that men are working in coal mines for an average 
of $96 per year is a fact. 

‘*Mr. Gompers took occasion to abuse Gen. Mer- 
riam for the manner in which the latter put down 
the strike at Wardner, Idaho. Mr. Gompers may 
not know all about the union miners of the Coour 
d@’Alene. In fact, itis shrewdly suspected that Mr. 
Gompers knows nothing of the peculiar brand of 
unionism that prevails in that section of Idaho. 
He says that he is sure the union miners had no 
share in blowing up the mills and shaft-houses dur- 
ing the recent trouble there. Colorado people 
have a very vivid remembrance of the former 
great strike in the Coeur d’Alene, and know far 
better than Mr. Gompers can tell them of the hor- 
rors of the massacre of non-union men. Mr. Gom- 
pers may be able to convince some people of the 
guilelessness of the Coour d’Alene miner, but Col- 
orado people have had experience with him. At 
any event, Mr. Gompers should suspend judgment 
until the courts have had a chance to inquire into 
the circumstances. If General Merriam was wrong 
he will be denounced soon enough by the courts of 
Idaho, and then will be time to condemn him. 

“There is an old story about how a recalcitrant 
jackass was induced to follow a bunch of carrots 
dangled before his nose, and which he could never 
overtake. Mr. Gompers and the class he is at the 
moment allied with in Colorado seem to be en- 
gaged in this pleasant little diversion with the Col- 
orado workingmen. The question is, how long 


will the donkey follow the carrots? 
‘*Samuel Gompersis nota fool. But he is in dan- 
ger of becoming a very cheap demagogue.,”’ 


The above criticism, it isalmost needless to state- 
excited no little comment in labor circles, and in, 
duced President Gompers to indite a letter to the 
editor of the Denver Times. In this letter he not 
only successfully rebutted the assertions of that 
journal, but availed himself of the opportunity to 
give wide publicity to the infamous form of appli- 
cation for permission to seek employment in the 
Coeur d’ Alenes imposed by General Merriam. The 
major portion of that letter is herewith appended : 


GOMPER®S’ REPLY. 


“Your editorial reflecting on me, as well as your 
article in the issue of yesterday, is certainly 
founded upon a misapprehension or perversion of 
the facts. Regarding the wages of the miners 
paid by the Northern Coal Company, of which Mr. 
Cannon is president, you will fail to find any 
statement, either made by me or attributed to me, 
alleging that the miners received a wage of $96 per 
year. What I did say, and aver asa fact, is that 
some of the miners employed at and near Louis- 
ville received $8 for their work during the month 
of May, and that the average pay for the miners 
employed by the same company did not exceed $14 
for the month. It may be true that the question 
is not one of veracity between Mr. Cannon and 
myself, but between Mr. Cannon and the miners 
who received these wages. ; 

‘When I first learned of this state of affairs and 
gave it publicity, Mr. Cannon denied the asser- 
tion, and I, contrary to your averment, did under- 
take an investigation, and the previous information 
was fully verified and substantiated. If you will | 
read Mr. Cannon’s answer, you will observe that 
he does not really deny that the men ever received 
as low as $8 for a full month’s pay for their work 
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during May. If anyone needs proof that the 

wages received by the miners in and around Louis- 

ville are low, let them visit their hovels, called 

homes, note the surroundings, and no further proof 

will be required to substantiate my assertions. 
DOESN’T ABUSE MERRIAM. 

‘*T took occasion to criticise General Merriam’s 
actions, not to abuse him, and I imagine that as a 
soldier, and hence a public officer, he is not above 
the criticism of his fellow-citizen. It is true Gen- 
eral Merriam had previously refused to make any 
statement concerning the situation in the Coeur 
d’ Alene mines touching upon the recent troubles 
there, but the aversion to take ‘any part in news- 
paper discussion of his duties’ did not prevent 
his advance agent, Lieutenant Bennett, from 
making statements for him. However, it is grati- 
fying to find that General Merriam denies ‘ having 
called the Coeur d’Alene Miners’ Union a criminal 
organization,’ and also denies ‘having made any 
order forbidding the employment of union miners 
in the Coeur d’ Alene district.’ 

“You assume that by reason of my not contra- 
dicting any statement which appeared in the news- 
paperr, they have my sanction. Let me apply 
this same logic to the cause of General Merriam. 
The newspapers generally, and I believe The Times 
included, published dispatches from Wardner at- 
tributing the following language to General Mer- 
riam: ‘Since the trouble largely originates in 
hostile organizations known as labor unions, I 
should suggest a law making the formation of such 
unions or kindred societies a crime.’ The press 
also published an order from General Merriam to 
the mine-owners forbidding them to employ any 
member ‘from the criminal organizations known 
as Miners’ Unions of the Covur d’ Alenes.’ 

‘*General Merriam presented the following order 
to the mine operators: ‘Mines of Shoshone 

Jounty, Idaho, that propose to operate during the 
reign of martial law may do 80 only on condition 
that they do not employ members of the Cour 
d’ Alene Miners’ Unions.’ 

BLANK FORM OF APPLICATION. 

‘*T have before me a copy of a blank application, 
which is issued to all union men who seek employ- 
ment in the Coour d’ Alenes, and which is as follows: 

*“*To Dr. Hugh France, State Representative : 
Sir.—I hereby make application for issuance to me 
of a permit allowing me to seek employment in the 
mines of Shoshone County. I ama by oc- 
cupation. I am a native of ————, and am a 
——_——. citizen of the United States. I last worked 
at the ———— mine, in My shift boss was 
—-——. Heretofore I have been a member of 
———— Miners’ Union. 

***T did not participate actively or otherwise in 
the riots which took place at Wardner on the 29th of 
April, 1899. Believing that the crimes committed 
at Wardner on said date were actively incited, 
encouraged and perpetrated through and by 
means of the influence and direction of the Miners’ 
Unions of the Cour d’Alenes, I hereby express 
disapproval of said acts, and hereby renounce and 
forever abjure all allegiance to the said Miners’ 
Union, of which I was a former member, and I 
solemnly pledge myself to obey the law and not to 
again seek membership in any society which will 
encourage or tolerate any violation of law. 

*** (Signed) 

** * Dated this —— day of 








, 1899.’ 





‘*Before any applicant could secure this permit 
it required the indorsement of General Merriam, 
or one of his aides. How does General Merriam’s 
denial conform to the purport of these documents? 
The ordinary citizen will conclude that either Gen- 
eral Merriam at Wardner declared the Miners’ 








Union a criminal organization, and aided and 
abetted in an effort to destroy it, or his denial pub- 
lished yesterday lacks the element of truth. You 
suggest that I should suspend judgment of General 
Merriam’s action until the courts have a chance 
to inquire into the circumstances. Would that ad- 
vice not apply to you also in the case of the 
miners and the Miners’ Union of Coeur d’ Alene? 
Surely, if it is just in the one instance, it can not 
very well be unjust in the other. 

“In support of your position you quoted the 
recent proclamation of the governor of Idaho as to 
who is responsible for the destruction of property 
in the vicinity of Wardner. If you will read the 
first few sentences of the last paragraph you will 
note that his words read more like an advertise- 
ment than a dignified statement of the facts in an 
official document. ‘The wage rate,’ says the 
governor, ‘in the Coeur d’Alenes is the highest 
for similar labor paid in the United States.’ Is it 
not known as a matter of fact that the origin of 
the entire trouble was due to the fact that the 
owners of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mines re- 
fused to pay the wage rate of the Miners’ Union, 
and that the employes of the company were non- 
union men, who, smarting under the injustice of 
the low wages paid, threw down their tools of labor 
and entered upon a strike, which finally resulted 
in the destruction of the property in question? 

CALLS STEUNENBERG A TRAITOR, 


“You say that Governor Steunenberg is a mem- 
ber of the typographical union. I have before mea 
copy of astatement issued by Typographical Uuion, 
No. 193, an organization declaring itself to be ab- 
solutely conservative in thought and methods, 
entirely opposed to the destruction of lifeand prop- 
erty, and this statement puts to shame the utter- 
ances of the governor as to the responsibility for 
the destruction of the property in question. There 
has seldom been a noble causein the history of the 
world in which some traitor or false witness did 
notappear. Our Revolutionary War for independ- 
ence had its Benedict Arnold. That organized 
labor, the greatest conservator of the public peace, 
should have a Steunenberg, may be cause for 
chagrin, but not for dismay. 

**T shall not discuss with you whether the work- 
ingmen are fools to follow any suggeston or advice 
which I may give them, but I imagine that they 
will have little difficulty in determining between 
The Denver Times, the bulletin and defender of the 
corporations and the trusts—a paper which has 
never had a kind or sympathetic word to say in 
defense of the real interests of the masses, and the 
writer, who has endeavored for nearly a third of a 
century to give the best efforts and thoughts of his 
life to protect, advance and ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the wage-earners, the great masses of our 
common country. 

“Very respectfully yours, 
‘SAMUEL GOMPERS.”’ 

Those of our readers who may carefully weigh 
the arguments as above presented, will have no 
difficulty in deciding upon whose shoulders the 
responsibility of the destruction of the mills at 
Wardner should be placed. And they will doubt- 
less conclude that Gen. Merriam is deserving of 
dismissal from the service of the United States for 
his failure to maintain order in the Coeur d’ Alenes 
without having recourse to a general war of ex- 
termination against the trade union—the best and 
most efficient of all agencies for the establishment 
of social peace in place of the prevailing capitalistic 


anarchy. 
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BULL-PEN MERRIAM DENOUNCED IN HIS OWN TOWN. 


Mass Meeting in the Denver Orpheum—The General’s Statement That 
Trade Unions are Criminal is Condemned. 
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IS THE TOWN BIG ENOUGH TO HOLD THEM BOTH? 


The address of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor at the Orpheum theatre on 
the evening of June 2, was, according to the Den- 
ver Evening Post, “built of words, stinging sen- 
tences and impassioned declarations—an address 
such as is not often heard. The theatre was 
crowded, and every assertion of the speaker was 
listened to attentively and was heartily applauded ; 
in fact, the enthusiasm was limitless.” 

After some allusion to matters of local interest 
and a formal reply to a published statement con- 
cerning the rate of wages paid to miners in Louis- 
ville, Colo., President Gompers said : 

“T believe the union miners are innocent of any 
destruction of property in the Coeur d’ Alene dis- 
trict. Ido not believe that organized labor was 
responsible for any of those acts of destruction. 
It’s well known that the proprietors of the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan employed non-union men. They 
scoured the country and gathered the scum of the 
cities in their mines. These men have been be- 
coming worse and worse, and seeing the better 


DENVER EVENING POST. 


condition of the union men, asked for betterment. 
It was refused, and by brute force they destroyed 
the mill and property. I believe the statement of 
the union miners in preference to that of those 
who convict themselves, and I shall endeavor to 
prove this to you. 

‘““Who gave Gen. Merriam the authority to de- 
clare an organized body of miners a criminal or- 
ganization? 

‘By what right did he prescribe that a man 
could not even seek employment if he belonged to 
the union? 

“By what right did he corral these men in a 
stockade like criminals? 

** This military Pooh Bah, became general, judge, 
jury and executioner all in one! Others of his 
kind were sent to Cuba or Manila to practice their 
professional butchery. He did not get an oppor- 
tunity to go and he must practice his profession 
where hecan. Our friend the general will discover 
that his attempt to crush out labor organization 
will be as unsuccessful as have been the efforts of 
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others before him. Others have tried to crush out 
the right and hope of liberty in the breasts of men 
and have failed. Men were gibbeted, branded, 
hanged for their connection with labor unions and 
still labor was not crushed. 

‘* *What fools these mortals be.’ That is just as 
true today as when it first came from the lips of the 
immortal Shakespeare. You can notstifle freedom. 
It’s like trying to plug up the escape valve on an 
engine. You’ll simply have an explosion. 

‘*Gen. Merriam’s order has done more for organ- 
ized labor than all the speeches we could make. 
He ought to be arrested asa labor organizer and 
agitator. I tell you, my friends, this spirit of mil- 
itarism which is abroad is bad for our country. 
Shall we allow this spirit to reign supreme in our 
land? 

“It isn’t Gen. Merriam alone. He’s only one and 
a very small one at that, even if he is larger phys- 
ically than Iam. The general, you will notice, 
had his advance agent here in the person of Lieut. 
Bennet. Bennet arrived here two days ahead of 
the big show in order to advertise it. You will 
note that the general had nothing to say on his 
return; his advance agent said it all. 

“Tt has been charged that Gen. Merriam did not 
properly feed and house the miners when he had 
them imprisoned in the stockade. They were get- 
ting embalmed beef there and grub such as is not fit 
to serve to swine. And here this advance agent 
says many of them were living better than they 
lived at home. False in one thing, false in all, isan 
old principle in law. 

“This man either lies when he says waitresses 
and laundresses got high wages under the regimé 
of the union, or he lies when he says the men lived 
better in prison than at home. If one is true the 
other is false.’’ 


From Utah to Missouri. 


Welcomed at Ouray on the western border of 
Colorado and escorted from thence onward by 
Max Morris, of Denver, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Retail Clerks’ National Protective Union, the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
proceeded on his way from Salt Lake City, via 
Leadville, to the capital of Colorado, where he 
arrived on the evening of May 21. Using Denver 
as a base of operation, he successively penetrated 
the several mountain cajfions and visited Pueblo, 
Cripple Creek, Victor, Boulder, and Lawson, not 
forgetting Manitou and Colorado Springs, the 
location of the Printers’ Home, where another 
highly gratifying and public demonstration was 
held. 

At Cripple Creek and at Boulder, the meetings 
were splendidly attended, and at Lawson, although 
there were but 250 men in that camp, the men 
from the surrounding camps in the mountains 
came down and swelled the meeting there held. 
From the nature of these several expeditions into 
the mining regions, very little can be written for 
publication at-the present time. We should, how- 
ever, specially recognize the hospitality extended 
to the representative of the Federation by the 
superintendent of the Printers’ Home, and extend 
thanks to Mr. Deacon and his good wife for their 
attendance with some forty inmates of the home 
at the Colorado Springs demonstration. Another 














pleasant reminiscence is one connected with Law- 
son, where, at the close of the meeting all chairs 
were removed and with the assistance of a violinist 
and an organist, the miners inaugurated a terp- 
sichorean festival. The camp being unable to pro- 
vide traveling facilities, a rig was telephoned to 
come from Idaho Springs, and after a midnight 
journey through the cafions, the president was 
able to return next day to Denver where the dele- 
gates to the Colorado State Labor Convention were 
then gathering. 

Having in response to an invitation previously 
extended addressed the State convention, he then 
wrote a reply to the Denver Times’ criticism of his 
speech of June 2, at the Orpheum theatre, pub- 
lished in another column of this issue, and then 
attended a meeting of the Granite Cutters’ Union. 
On the following day he attended a meeting of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, and the succeeding day, 
June 7, addressed a meeting of the smelter-men 
newly organized at Hylaria. For the first time in 
the history of the smelter-men of Colorado, the 
employers asked the union to select committees 
for the purpose of discussing the method under 
which the work shall be conducted to harmonize 
with the new 8-hour law. President Gompers 
addressed a meeting of the Barbers’ Union, and 
also a meeting of the Clerks’ Union on Thursday 
evening, and then paid a brief visit to the cooks 
and waiters. On the sume day the State Labor 
Convention adopted a resolution declaring in favor 
of one organization of labor throughout the entire 
country, and urging that the subject be discussed 
during the coming year, so that a decision may be 
reached at their next session. The convention 
then invited the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to again address them, and amid 
much hand-shaking and aw revoirs, he bade adieu 
to Denver to speed over the vast rolling prairies 
of eastern Colorado and Kansas. 

When it rains in Kansas one is very apt to know 
it, and when in the forenoon of June 10, Presi- 
dent Gompers reached Hutchinson, he found that 
place half inundated. In spite of this he made an 
address to about four thousand people in the open 
air, and in the evening delivered an address in the 
Auditorium of that city. Having to make a long 
detour to avoid washouts on the railroad, Presi- 
dent Gompers made Wichita about noon of the 
next day, where he was greeted by organizer 
Moore and a numerous committee. Here asplendid 
meeting was held in the Opera House, W. L. A. 
Johnson, State Commissioner of Labor, presiding. 
Among the auditors at this meeting was ex-Con- 
gressman Jerry Simpson. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, accompanied 
by Commissioner Johnson, he boarded the train 
for Topeka, where he arrived at four o’clock in the 
morning of June 12, and was kept busy all day 
holding conferences with the heads of local unions. 
In the evening a grand parade of organized labor 
was held on Kansas avenue, in which nearly every 
union member was in line, and Representative 
Hall was therefore crowded to its utmost capacity 
to hear the orator of the occasion. 

On the following evening President Gompers 
addressed a meeting that filled the large auditor- 
ium of the town hall of Leavenworth. L. H. Wag- 
ner, president of the local Federation of Labor, 
was called to the chair, and after able addresses by 
the Rev. C. H. Finn and Commissioner Johnson, 
he introduced the chief speaker of the evening, 
who in the course of his remarks advocated the 
use of the anion label and the extension of trade 
union organization. On the latter subject he said 
in part: 

‘*The idea of the labor movement was to study 
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the conditions by which labor is surrounded and to 
point out the action to be taken to perpetuate the 
government. Hesaid there were some who denied 
there was a labor question, that the whole thing 
was simply the ravings of a professional demagogue 
and labor agitator. 

“Every profession has its diplomas and when 
labor becomes a profession, then we shall prevail 
on society to give us our diplomas, and when it 
becomes clearer that a man to become an agi- 
tator must be a graduate of the factory, the 
mine, or the mill, then will our cause receive 
recognition. 

‘*Who else but the laboring man, the organized 
laboring man, has the right to speak for labor? 
Can the unorganized laboring man, who does not 
study nor discuss the conditions, express the 
wrongs which now exist? 

‘*Ask the men who work in the factories, the 
mines and the mills if there exists a labor question, 
and the answer comes back in unmistakable tones 
that there is, and it is the foremost question of the 
century.” 

The large hall of the labor headquarters of Kan- 
sas City was filled with attentive and enthusiastic 
listeners on the evening of June 14, when James 
A. Cable, National Secretary of the Coopers’ Union, 
introduced the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who proceeded to make an earnest 
‘‘address on the organization and present condition 
of labor in the West. 

***Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job’ is the 
commandment which the union laborer follows,” 
said Mr. Gompers: “for we know there are jobs 
enough for all in this world, and wealth enough, if 
only these are properly distributed. We can not 
properly distribute the wealth—just yet—but we 
can take a hand in the distribution of the jobs. If 
some have not jobs, in order that they may have, 
we believe in shortening the jobs of those who 
have them. : 

“If the hours they work yield only wageenough 
to supply their needs, then we believe their wages 
should not be shortened. If a part of the people 
are doing all the hours of work that are being done 
in the world, then we believe that each person 
should do fewer hours, and more people work at 
it, until all people are engaged in the work of pro- 
duction. This is our plan and we shall continue to 
work for shorter hours until every man is given an 
equal show at the jobs, and we shall continue to 
strive for higher wages until every worker is given 
a fair share of the product of his work. 

‘*The striking miners of Arkansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Missouri and Kansas have real issues at stake 
—the 8-hour day and other conditions under which 
they shall labor,’ said Mr. Gompers. ‘Ostensibly 
the struggle is for the recognition of organized 
labor ; the recognition of the United Mine Workers 
of America by the operators, but behind that is the 
end for which organized labor has stood since its 
inception—the improvement of the condition of 
the laboring man. 

‘*T have been very much interested in the coal 
miners’ strike in that section. The national union 
has handled the entire affair without assistance 
from the American Federation. Our theory is that 
each union better understands the conditions to be 
encountered in its own field of labor and should 
not be interfered with until every means for ad- 
justing its difficulties have been exhausted. 

‘In the case of the miners a principle is at stake 
which every labor organization in this country ac- 
cepts as fundamental. The operators wish to deal 
with the miners as individuals. That would mean 
simply that the employe would be at the mercy of 
the mine owner and that any change in hours or 


wages or in conditions of service could be made 
without consulting the men who work for him. 

**President Mitchell, of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, is a vice-president of the American 
Federation and he has the confidence of that body. 
We will gladly lend him any assistance should he 
call upon us. Iam hopeful that the conference to 
be held in Pittsburg, will result in an amicable set- 
tlement.”’ 

Concerning the miners’ strike in Idaho, Mr. Gom- 
pers said: ‘I have found the accusations against 
the Miners’ Union unjust. The non-union men 
employed in the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines, 
seeing the better wages paid in the union mines, 
and, being held down by adverse conditions which 
they could not combat, because they were not or- 
ganized, became desperate, and, striking in their 
desperation, the most desperate became their lead- 
ers, and the result was deeds of violence, such as 
no union laborer or labor union would countenance. 
The mines were blown up by unorganized laborers, 
made mad by their utter helplessness.” 


San Francisco Speaks. 
’Frisco, it were moral treason 
Were thy seamen’s voice left out, 

The legend ‘ Civil Rights and a Free Press are 
in Danger,” and the stirring strains of a band of 
union musicians greeted the eyes and ears of a 
host of marching men, who, with banners of silk 
and gold, wheeled into the Metropolitan Hall, of 
San Francisco, in the early evening of June 14. 
The bearers of the banners were members of the 
Building Trades Council and the Labor Council ; 
and as each trade banner was planted on the stage 
a mighty cheer went up from the throng of men 
and women who filled the hall. Then, headed by 
the band, came a great body of the Sailor’s Union 
all in uniform, who, amid redoubled cheering, 
mounted into the already crowded oer. 

The chairman of the evening, P. H. McCarthy, 
after a few introductory remarks, called on the 
Honorable James G. Maguire, who, when the band 
had artistically rendered the inspiring anthem of 
the Marseillaise, proceeded to say : 

**T am here tonight because I believe that the 
occasion demands plain speaking and an earnest 
expression of sentiment by every man who be- 
lieves in personal liberty and popular government. 
The spirit of despotism never has been absent, 
though it has been forced to hide its head before 
the overpowering sentiment in favor of popular 
sovereignty. The people have been too secure in 
the forms of popular government. Bat the spirit 
of despotism is asserting itself in Idaho, just as it 
is asserting itself in the subject colonies of our 
country. That spirit manifests itself just in pro- 
portion as the people permit it. The people of 
England and France answered this demand of 
class despotism and class tyranny. Our people 
will answer in the same way. It was supposed 
France had submitted to a military despotism. 
But today, in thunder tones, she declares for the 
submission of the military to thecivil power. The 
enemies of France are not to be found among the 
workers, but among the Royalists. But the Royal- 
ists have a firmer hold upon the government of 
this country than they have upon France. There 
has been here a steady growth of aggression. 
Never before in the history of our country has 
military interference with civil rights gone as far 
as it has within the last six weeks in Idaho. Be- 
fore that it had gone as far as it could; but each 
time it goes further and deals in harsher mearures.”’ 

The speaker then analyzed the situation in Sho- 
shone County, Idaho, and asked: 
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‘*Why are the sheriff and county commissioner 
imprisoned? Have they committed crime? No; 
but because they refused to give up their positions 
on demand. The sheriff was imprisoned because 
he was a sympathizer with the miners. The cor- 
oner was not imprisoned because he was an agent 
of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan companies. They 
boasted that they had made the sheriff a dish- 
washer in the bull-pen. They wondered how long 
he would stand out against that humiliation. I 
honor him for being true to his honor and his trust 
in the face of this persecution. 

“So with the commissioners—one of whom, De- 
vine, died the other day under circumstances of 
peculiar sadness. This man came in from a hos- 
pital to have atooth drawn. Some one cried ‘Put 
him in the bull-pen!’ and in he went—without 
— or reason. He became sick unto death. 

Jying, he requested that he might see some mem- 
ber of his family. That wasdenied him. Oontem- 
plating teath he asked for the services of a priest. 
That was as brutally denied him, and he was per- 
mitted to die without the consolation of his religion 
or the ministration of his family. 

** Johnson, accused of no crime, was shot while 
swimming theriver. Mrs. Stewart, the wife of the 
editor of the paper there, published statements of 
the fact, and a company of cavalry was sent out, 
not to admonish her, but to confiscate her property 
and leave her without means to support her three 
children—all because she had exercised the sacred 
right of a free press and free speech. No wonder 
so little news comes from Idaho.” 

Other speeches were delivered by Henry E. 
Highton and A. R. Andree, of the Brewery Work- 
ers’ Union, letters of regret from Mayor Phelan 
and other gentlemen were read, a series of ringing 
resolutions were adopted, and one of the most 
earnest and enthusiastic meetings ever held on the 
Pacific Slope came to an end. 


Printers Protest Against Merriam’s Mandate. 
{By Typographical Union No, 193, Spokane, Washington.| 

Events in connection with labor troubles at 
Wardner, Idaho, and the orders and expressed 
sentiments of men now assuming authority over 
the residents of Shoshone County, demand the at- 
tention of all men and women who are members 
of trade unions or whose sympathies are with or- 
ganized labor. 

The union printers of Spokane have no disposi- 
tion to condone offenses against law and order. 
They do not believe in the dynamite method of 
enforcing demands for right or recognition. 
Neither do they sympathize with wealthy indi- 
viduals and corporate outlaws who aim to degrade 
American manhood by persistent refusal to treat 
with recognized representatives of their employes 
in the settlement of differences, the avowed inten- 
tion of such employers being to disrupt the unions 
and lower the standard of American citizenship. 

With the Wardner troubles this union has had 
nothing to do. The members believe that the men 
responsible for the destruction of life and property 
should be punished, but we also believe that the 
spirit of malice, revenge and spite which appears 
to actuate a number of National and State officials 
now in Shoshone County is so manifestly unfair 
that the tendency is toward sympathy for those 
who might otherwise be execrated. For instance, 
General Merriam, who at present is the military 
dictator in Shoshone County, in a published inter- 
view says: 

‘At the same time, since the trouble largely origin- 
ates in hostile organizations of men known as labor 
unions, I should suggest a law making the formation 


of such unions or kindred societies acrime. Surely 
history furnishes argument sufficiently in favor of 
such a course.”’ 

Can a man, who earns his bread with hand and 
brain, read those words without the color rising to 
his cheeks? If the hundreds of union men who 
are fighting Uncle Sam’s battles in the Philippines 
could read that extract, and the following order 
regarding the employment of union men in Sho- 
shone County, it is quite probable their ardor 
would receive a setback. 

At a meeting held in this city Sunday, at the in- 
stance of Atterney General Hays of Idaho and 
General Merriam, commanding the U. 8S. troops in 
the Coeur d’Alenes, the following ultimatum was 
presented by General Merriam to the mine opera- 
tors present: 

‘* Mines of Shoshone County, Idaho, that propose 
to operate during the reign of martial law may do 
so only on condition that they do not employ mem- 
bers of the Coeur d’ Alene Miners’ Unions.”’ 

When it is certain that martial law will remain 
in force as long as the present management con- 
trols the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine the com- 
manding officer’s edict means but one thing: No 
union man can work in that country. The inde- 
pendent mine owners are ordered to refuse work 
to men unless they wear the badge of a scab or the 
mask of a traitor by disavowing allegiance to the 
Miners’ Union. 

As further evidence that a crusade against all 
unions has been inaugurated the news columns of 
the daily papers furnish proof. The latest orders 
from Shoshone County are to the effect that no 
man can secure work in the county without a per- 
mit, after satisfying the proper officer that he is 
not a union man, nor in sympathy with union men. 

Spokane Falls Typographieal Union can not sit 
supinely by and approve by its silence such tyran- 
nical orders. She protests and appeals to sister 
unions to take up the cry so lustily that an order 
from the only man more potent in the present dif- 
ficulty than General Merriam shall declare the 
order null. 

As is now well known, the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Company, at Wardner, has for years re- 
fused to recognize the Miners’ Union. It has de- 
clined to pay the scale of wages adopted by the 
union, a scale at once just and cheerfully paid by 
its competitors. The company, through its super- 
intendent, refused to arbitrate, and quoted the 
late Mr. Pullman when asked by the governor and 
others to pursue that course: ‘*There’s nothing to 
arbitrate.”’ Asa result of this persistent antagon- 
ism on the part of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Jompany the mill near Wardner was blown to 
atoms with dynamite in the hands of an angry and 
embittered mob from nearby towns. Martial law 
was declared almost immediately after the explo- 
sion, since which time the innocent have been 
made to suffer equally with the guilty. While 
men who had nothing whatever to do with the 
rioting have been hunted like wild animals and 
herded like swine by soldiers of the United States 
regular army acting under orders from General 
— and suggestions of Attorney General 

ays. 

General Merriam denied to a reporter that he 
had made the statements attributed to him. He 
also said he had been misquoted and his language 
garbled. He was asked for an interpretation 
which could not be misconstrued, but as yet has 
failed to respond. 

JNO. ANDERSON, President. 
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What our Organizers are Doing. 

The increased activity signalized in our issues 
of the preceding quarter is still maintained. 
Wages have an upward tendency, and many 
improvements in the condition of labor have been 
conceded, often without struggle, but almost in- 
variably when the demand has been supported by 
adequate organization. The influence of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor is rapidly penetrating to 
the remotest parts of the continent, and is none 
the less surely modifying the hostile attitude to- 
ward organized labor so long assumed by the real 
or supposed molders of public opinion. Progress 
is well evident in the enforcement of the eight- 
hour workday, of which the recent legislative 
enactments of Colorado and New York are out- 
ward and visible signs. 

NATIONAL SECRETARIES. 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters announces that 
during the three months ending May 31, charters 
were issued to 46 new unions, having 6,485 mem- 
bers in good standing. At the commencement of 
that period the brotherhood had 30,660 beneficial 
members, and at its close the beneficial members 
had increased to 37,145. The brotherhood gained 
617 members in February and March; 2,663 in 
April, and 3,205 in May. It is expected that the 
returns will show a still greater increase for the 
month of June. 

James Ryan, Sr., Sixth Vice-President I. T. U., 
announces that Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 5 of 
Chicago, Ill., after having used its best endeavors 
to obtain recognition for their union, a fair scale of 
wages and hours of labor, and an equitable agree- 
ment concerning apprentices, decided to call out 
all its members, on June 26; from the offices where 
employers refused to recognize the union or scale. 
The I. T. U. now notifies photo-engravers not to 
answer advertisements for help from Chicago, or 
apply for work there. Later, strike won. 

Charles L. Conine, Secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, 
reports having issued charters at Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo., and Quincy, Ill. He also states 
that the brotherhood is growing very rapidly. 
‘*Business is good in our line of trade. Our new 
local in Sioux City, Iowa, has established a scale 
in all shops, and received advance of prices of 
20 per cent. Our label has been adopted by other 
shops in that city.’ 

Secretary Wood, of the Coremakers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, reports that they have 
issued 14 charters to new organizations so far this 
year, and have secured a general increase in wages 
of 25 per cent. The outlook for the future is 
bright, and they expect to issue 50 charters to new 
unions before the year is ended. 

James A. Cable, Secretary of the Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union, reports having organized unions 
at Sioux City, Ia., Little Rock, Ark., New York 
City, Brooklyn, Lockport, N. Y., and Owensboro, 
Ky., and states that prospects are brighter than 
ever for the international union. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Organizer Gill, of Los Angeles, was instructed 
by this office to put in a week’s work organizing 
the different crafts in Los *ngeles. He reports 
that special effort was made to «-yyanize the boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, and horgeshoer:; also that 


the carpenters are endeavoring t- reorganize their 


union, and enforce the 8-hour law on municipal 
work. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The public printer has decided to increase the 
daily wages of the printers and bookbinders em- 
ployed in the Government Printing Office from 
$3.20 to $4.00 per day. Congress left this matter 
discretionary with the public printer, and he, after 
consulting with the president of Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 101, decided to put the law 
into effect and risk having Congress make an ap- 
propriation to meet the deficit. The American 
Federation of Labor and the Washington Central 
Labor Union took an active part in securing the 
legislation that made this increase possible. 

FLORIDA. 

Organizer Bowers, of Tampa, reports that he 
has organized the retail clerks and applied for 
charter to the national head. The union members 
now number 28, and they feel very sanguine in re- 
gard to securing all the retail clerks of the city. 

ILLINOIS. 

R. L. Dawson, Secretary, Federal Labor Union 
No. 7222, Troy, reports that through their organ- 
ization, they have succeeded in having the High- 
land Brewing Company use the label of the National 
Union of United Brewery Workmen. 

Organizer Whalen, of Canton, reports the organ- 
ization of a Central Labor Union with twelve organ- 
izations. This comprises all the organizations in 
the city with the exception of the tailors, and their 
failure to be represented was due to a misunder- 
standing in regard to the night of meeting. 

INDIANA. 

Organizer Evinger, of Terre Haute, initiated the 
members and installed the ofticers of Federal Labor 
Union, at Charleston, Ill. ; reports that the Central 
Labor Union of the former city has voted to affil- 
iate with the American Federation of Labor, and 
that the clerks and agents have organized. 

LOUISIANA. 


General Organizer Wm. H. Winn, reports from 
New Orleans that he has perfected organization 
among boiler makers, and has gotten broom 
makers, coopers, and screwmen in temporary or- 
ganizations, and will the coming week get machin- 
ists, blacksmiths, bookbinders into line, besides 
others with whom he is to meet. Has rented hall 
for another week, and will have a meeting every 
night. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Organizer Cullinane, of Lawrence, reports that 
he has reorganized the carriage and wagon makers, 
journeymen horseshoers, and operative plasterers. 

Organizer F. D. Pearce, of Worcester, reports 
that the Bricklayers’ Union of Boston, North 
Adams, and Pittsfield are unanimous in favor of 
affiliation to the American Federation of Labor. 
He also reports that the iron molders recently pre- 
sented a demand for a minimum wage of $3 a day, 
the abolition of piece work, and the recognition of 
the union, and succeeded in obtaining an agree- 
ment with five of the eleven foundries of Worcester, 
gaining every point except the pay which they 
compromised on at $2.75 minimum. The case of 
the other foundries comes up for settlement by 
arbitration between representatives of the Iron 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Inter- 
national Union. The Core Makers’ Union has con- 
tributed largely to this result. 

MARYLAND. 

Organizer James H. Sullivan, of Baltimore, has 

organized the brewery workers and the boxmakers 
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of that city, and connected them with their na- 
tional organizations. 


MICHIGAN, 


Michael Trepi, Secretary of Tunnel Workers’ 
Union just organized at Detroit, reports that they 
are doing well. Have gained an 8-hour work- 
day, with advance in wages. 

Wm. Lund, Secretary of Shingle Weavers’ Union 
of Menominee, reports that after four weeks’ strike 
their demands have been agreed to, and work has 
been resumed. They secured a raise on shingle 
sawyers from $2.50 to $3.00, knot sawyers from 
$1.75 to $2.00, kneebolters from $1.75 to $2.00, and 
the packers from 7 to 8 cents per thousand. 

MINNESOTA. 

Organizer Ben. Schoenborn, of Winona, reports 
that they have secured the 8 hour day for city 
labor, and that all city printing bears the union 
label of the Typographical Union, and that they 
have unionized the remaining non-union daily 
paper of that city. 


MISSOURI. 


Jos. F. Maher, Jr., Secretary Car Moulders and 
Helpers’ Union No. 7210, of St. Louis, reports that 
they have had two strikes for better conditions, 
and have won them. 


Secretary Smith of the Sprinkler Fitters’ Union, 
of St. Louis, reports that their strike has been set- 
tled on an 8-hour basis, $2.50 for fitters, and $1.75 
for helpers. This settlement besides giving the 
boon of an 8-hour day increases the pay of a good 
many of their members 25 cents a day. All the 
members are back at work, and a busy summer is 
ex pected. 


Joseph J. Duser, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Iron Molders’ Union, of Hannibal, reports the or- 
ganization of a Clerks’ Union, and the probable 
organization of a good Federal Labor Union. 


Secretary Krumm, of the St. Joseph Central 
Labor Union, reports “our latest addition is a 
Painters’ Union; have also organized a Building 
Trades Council. We hope to add more before the 
snow flies,’’ 

NEBRASKA. 


Organizer Kent, of Lincoln, Neb., makes a most 
encouraging report of organizations formed in that 
city, as follows: ‘‘ Within the last several weeks I 
have organized in this city a union of broom mak- 
ers attached to the International Broom Makers’ 
Union. Also a union of carpenters attached to the 
United Brotherhood, and assisted in the work of 
organizing a Leather Workers’ Union. Last Mon- 
day I effected a temporary organization ofaC. L.U. 
of which I was made temporary chairman, and 
Brother Harry Stine, of the Cigar makers, tempor- 
ary secretary. The carpenters, painters, cigar 
makers, printers, broom makers, and harness mak- 
ers were represented. The plumbers and tailors 
will have delegates present next Monday evening. 
when a permanent organization will be effected. I 
also organized a local union of carpenters in South 
Omaha, which organization has since that time 
gained a minimum increase of wages of 30 cents 
with eight hours a day.”’ 

NEW JERSEY. 


Organizer Hubschmitt, of Passaic, has succeeded 
during the last ten days in organizing the plumb- 
ers, gasfitters, etc., and sent in application for a 
charter for the sheet metal workers, the hod car- 
riers and building laborers; and is now engaged 
in organizing the barbers, painters and decorators. 
He also expects to organize a central body at an 
early date. 


NEW YORK. 

Organizer Bogert, cf New York City, reports the 
text of the new lawin his State providing that 
eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s work for 
all employes except those engaged in farm work 
and domestic service. Agreements for overwork 
and increased compensation are permitted except 
upon work by or for the State or a municipal body. 
The wages to be paid for a legal day’s work upon 
all such public work, or upon any material to be 
used upon or in connection therewith, shall not 
be less than the prevailing rate for a day’s work 
of the occupation in the locality where the work 
in its completed form is to be used. The violation 
or evasion of this law is constituted a malfeasance, 
punishable with suspension or removal from office. 


Organizer Winston, of the Marble Cutters and 
Tile Setters of Rochester, reports that they have 
demanded and secured the 8-hour day without 
friction. 

Organizer Mannegan, of Watertown, states that 
the Triple Workers succeeded in averting a reduc- 
tion in wages of 30 cents a day with the assistance 
of the Trades Assembly of Watertown. As a re- 
sult the employes of the company are organizing 
more rapidly. He also states that he has reorgan- 
ized the carpenters with a membership of 100, and 
is organizing another union at Clayton; reorgan- 
ized the retail clerks, with a membership of 80, 
which is increasing rapidly; initiated 22 new mem- 
bers into the Federal Labor Union No. 7306, and 
organized a union of painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, who have already secured a scale of prices. 


OHIO. 


Organizer Bauer has organized a Brickmakers’ 
Union at Roseville. 

Organizer Cowen, of Cleveland, reports having 
organized longshoremen at Great River, Rich- 
mond, 400 strong. They struck for five cents per 
hour advance, and the abolishing of certain griev- 
ances. Out one week, and won. Reorganized 
Ironworkers’ Helpers, No. 6715, in Cleveland. 
Union has bright prospects ahead. Secured agree- 
ment with Walker Mfg. Co., a branch of the 
Westinghouse Co., with Ironworkers’ Helpers, No. 
6709, establishing a minimum wage. Double time 
for all legal holidays and Sundays, and one-half 
for all other overtime. Saturday half-holiday 
during the whole year in all departments but 
foundry. Nocard, no work. Shop committee to 
furnish men when wanted. This agreement stands 
for one year. Eight hundred street railway men 
out on‘strike at this date, June 20. Have been out 
nine days. Company has failed to operate cars so 
far with any degree of satisfaction. Steamfitters 
struck for an advance. Two hundred involved. 
Secured $3.00 for eight hours, and the helpers 
$1.50. All at work again. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Organizer McCully, of Erie, Pa., makes the fol- 
lowing interesting report of the work done by 
himself and Organizer Laird : 

‘*We have assisted to organize the bricklayers, 
have reorganized the laundry workers, and have 
two union laundries. Have organized the core 
makers with 50 members; the freight-handlers with 
about 490; the grain-shovelers with 70 members, 
and have had meetings of the ore-handlers and 
coal-handlers, and will organize them in a short 
time. We also have the boiler makers and carpen- 
ters in line, and will soon organize them. With 
the coal and ore men organized, the number of 
men added to the ranks of organized labor will be 
about 865. Mr. Laird and myself have experinced 
the difficulties that confront organizers, but the 
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more opposition we meet with, the more deter-¢ 
mination we put in the work, and like ‘‘trath 
crushed to earth,’ our spirits rise again. The 
grain-shovelers realize that they owe the present 
rate of wages paid them to the longshoremen, and 
the international is highly pleased with the solid 
work done at this port. The freight-handlers are 
paid 20c. per hour for the hour men, and $45 per 
month for monthly men. Since they were organ- 
ized they made a demand for 25c. per hour for hour 
men and $50 per month for monthly men, which 
was granted without trouble. The bricklayers be- 
fore being organized worked for 25c. and 30c. per 
hour. Now they receive 35c. and 40c., generally 
40c. and work nine hours.” 


Brother John L. Farquhar, Secretary of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7,368 of Homestead, reports ‘‘ we 
have had no refusals to our demands for higher 
wages, and were granted the district prices accord- 
ing to the trade scale.” 

Organizer Flaherty, of Scranton, reports that the 
miners are now well organized, and have formed a 
district council with 40 locals, and a membership of 
over 8,700. He is now engaged at work in organ- 
izing the powder workers, tailors, engineers, fire- 
men, street-car men, electrical workers, teamsters 
and drivers, and the steel workers. The car build- 
ers of Scranton who were organized by Organizer 
Flaherty some time ago, are anxious to secure the 
organization of all the car builders on the line of 
the D. L. & W. RR. 

VERMONT. 

Secretary Kelsey of Federal Labor Union, No. 
7130, of St. Johnsbury, states that their organiza- 
tion is attempting to’secure an increase in pay. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The strike of the employes of the Wheeling 
Railway Company was settled on June 29, and the 
news of the settlement was received on the street 
with hearty cheers. The men went back the 
next morning and will receive 18 cents an hour, 
with 11 hours constituting a day’s work. Themen 
struck three months ago for 20 cents an hour and 
nine hours to be considered a day’s work. This 
compromise must be regarded as a decided triumph 
in view of their previous intolerable conditions. 
Upward of $100,000 worth of damage cases against 
the street car company have been filed for personal 
injuries alleged to have been caused by the em- 
ployment of non-union motormen. 

WISCONSIN. 

Organizer Pfieffer, of Oshkosh, reports that he 
has organized a Building Trades Council with the 
carpenters, painters, plumbers and _ bricklayers 
union as astart. He is now about to organize the 
meat cutters and butchers. The trade unions of 
Oshkosh have repeatedly but unavailingly urged 
these men to form a union, and they are now en- 
couraged to see them come of their own accord 
asking to be organized. 

State Organizer Frank J. Weber, reports the en- 
actment of eleven laws in the interest of labor dur- 
ing the late session of the legislature, through the 
efforts of the State Federation of Labor. The most 
important of these is an act prohibiting the em- 

loyment of children under fourteen years of age 
in factories, workshops, or mines. Other of these 
acts require employers to furnish seats for female 
employes when not on active duty, regulate the 
payment of wages in other than legal money, pro- 
hibit discrimination against members of labor 
organizations, prohibit tenement house manufac- 
turing, prescribe the duties of factory inspectors, 
and authorize the appointment of assistant factory 
inspectors. 


In his annual report, Martin Jesko, the secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor, reported that 
thirty-five certificates of affiliation had been issued 
to unions during the past year, two to central bod- 
ies and thirty-two to local unions. In Racine ten 
new unions had been organized and four were 
affiliated with the State Federation of Labor. A 
Building Trades Council had been organized at 
Oshkosh. At Kenosha four local unions had been 
organized and three were affiliated with the Feder- 
ation. In Milwaukee twelve unions were organ- 
ized. At Waukesha three have been organized 
and the organization of three more is under way. 
At South Milwaukee one has been organized and 
also one at Madison. From November 15, 1898, to 
April 15, 1899, through the efforts of organized 
labor 482 children have been taken out of factories 
in this State. 


Charles Thompson, Secretary of Federal Labor 
Union 7331, of Kenosha, reports that it took him 
three weeks to secure seven charter members. In 
less than a month the union had 47 members in 
good standing, and then they were soon strong 
enough to secure recognition from a large firm, 
and receive a uniform scale of wages. He further 
states that they expect to secure label shops, and 
that inside of one month they will have 100 
members. 

Organizer Geigler reports that he has organized 
the carpenters and joiners of Madison, and that the 
prospects for the organization of all the wage- 
workers of that city are very bright. 


Railroad Conductors Endorse Union Labels. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, June 26, 1899. 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, President A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR SIR AND Bro.: I beg to advise you that the 
grand division of our order, recently in session 
in the city of Detroit, Mich., adopted a resolution 
endorsing all union labels that come under the 
jurisdiction of the American Federation of Labor. 

Yours fraternally, E. E. CLARK, G.C.C. 


Textiles Return Thanks. 


Whereas, The National Union of Textile Work- 
ers of America, recognizing the many favors which 
the American Federation of Labor has conferred 
thereon, by its repeated efforts to organize the 
textile workers, particularly throughout the South, 
where at a great expense it retained the services of 
two prominent textile workers, namely, Robert 
Howard and Prince W. Greene, general president 
of the N. U. of T. W. of A., in the capacities of 
organizers, likewise its efforts to adjust the Atlanta 
textile workers’ strike by the appointment of a 
special committee, the appointment of T. F. Tracy 
as organizer for the New England States at the re- 
quest of ex-General Secretary-Treasurer Mills dur- 
ing the strikes of 1898, and the placing at the 
disposition of our National Union the services of 
President Gompers, the remittance of per capita 
tax and assessments amounting to the sum of $213, 
and last, but by no means least, the heroic efforts 
of President Gompers to bring the Taftville strike 
to a successful termination, which is ample evi- 
dence of the desire of the Federation to build up 
our organization, therefore be it— 

Resolved, That we, the general executive coun- 
cil of the National Union of Textile Workers of 
America, hereby tender the sincere thanks of this 





body to the American Federation of Labor, and 
also to President Gompers for the gallant efforts 
which he has made in our behalf. 

P. W. GREENE, General President, 

J. CROSSLEY, General Vice-President, 

PETER OULMAN, General Secretary Treasurer. 

FOREST Gay, 

py lay Members of Council. 

GEORGE VIZER, } 


Photo-Engravers’ Convention. 


The first convention of the Photo Engravers’ 
Union was called to order at Columbus, O., on June 
6, by President Watson of Local Union No. 14, 
P. E. U., sixteen delegates being present. James 
G. Cain was elected chairman, and Brother Doyle, 
secretary. The chief subjects considered by the 
convention were the formation of a photo-engrav- 
ers’ trade district union, under the jurisdiction of 
the I. T. U., with the powers, privileges, and rights 
as guaranteed by the International Typographical 
Union constitution; the securing of a uniform 
wage scale throughout the country; and the reg- 
ulation of the apprentice system, with the desire 
to protect both employe and employer. Telegrams 
were sent to Samuel B. Donnelly, President, I. T. U. 
and Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, conveying greeting, and in 
answer to the latter the following reply was re- 
ceived: ‘Washington, D.C., June 6, 1899.—James 
G. Cain, Hotel Corrodi. Greeting to photo-engrav- 
ers in first convention assembled. May your de- 
liberations be marked by harmony, and hasten the 
day when the entire working class shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder for the great cause.—Samuel 
Gompers, President A. F. of L.” 

Delegates Doyle, of Chicago; Flader, of St. 
Louis; Fagan, of New York; Carey, of Pittsburg; 
Lee, of Toledo; Watson, of Columbus, and Dep- 
pish, of Baltimore, reported generally favorable 
prospects in their respective localities. The dele- 
gates were then instructed to reassemble in Detroit, 


August 14, 1899, prepared to pay expenses of 


printing of proceedings of this first convention, 
and to submit designs for a union label and a 
traveling card. Having on June 9, satisfactorily 
concluded the business specified in the call, the 
convention then adjourned. 


German Trade Union Convention. 


The third convention of the trade unions of Ger- 
many was held at Frankfort on the Main, May 8-12, 
1899. There were 130 delegates present, represent- 
ing 495,138 members. 

Secretary Legien reported a great increase in 
trade union membership throughout the country, 
due to the energy of the members and the growing 
feeling among the workers generally of the neces- 
sity for organization on the trade union basis. 
This tendency had also been materially assisted by 
the efforts of the government to make strikes 
criminal actions. Delivering an able address on 
the right to organize, Mr. Legien concluded with 
the following pregnant sentences: ‘I declare that 
with your faithful co-operation the government 
may do what it will to crush the trade union. We 
will not cease our efforts in consequence of any 
special laws the government may desire to force 
through parliament; and we will form our organ- 
izations as we wish, and as our own judgment dic- 
tates. We will continue the struggle and the 
future will determine who will be the victor.” 
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Book Notices. 


“ Protokoll der Verhandlungen des dritten Kongresses der 
Gewerkshaften Deutschlands.” Published by the General 
Commission of the German Trade Unions; Secretary, C, 
Legien, Hamburg, Germany. 232 pages, in paper cover. 
Price, 20 cents. 

“ Les Ouvriers des Chemins des Fer aux Etats-Unis,” by M. de- 

Carbonnel, published by the Musée Social, Paris. 

A careful study of the organization and working 
of the several railroad brotherhoods of this coun- 
try, and of their close dependence on the compa- 
nies; of their attitude to the American Federation 
of Labor; their attempts at federation among 
themselves, and of the failure to establish a gen- 
eral railway organization in opposition to the 
brotherhoods. 

“ Les Chevaliers du Travail,” by Pierre Claudio Jannet, pub- 

lication of the Musée Social, Paris. 

This is a sketch of the rise and decline of the 
Knights of Labor, drawn by an impartial hand. 
The author with unerring sagacity traces the first 
symptoms of this decline to the resistless tendency 
to the trade union form of organization which once 
more manifested itself in the conquest by the glass 
workers of their virtual independence while retain- 
ing the name of Local Assembly No. 300 K. of L. 
It would be passing strange if in a study of this 
character some more or less serious misstatements 
should not occur; we are pleased, however, to re- 
gard it as another evidence of the keen interest 
excited in Europe by the development of the trade 
union on this continent. 

“ Republic or Empire?” A bound volume of 7683 pages, with 
upward of fifty half-tone portraits of contributors to the 
work, views of cities, country districts, and natives of the 
Philippines. Published by the Independence Company, 
Chicago, Il. Price, $1.50. 

A collection of some thirty essays and speeches 
by as many distinguished men, showing the peril 
to republican institutions resulting from the pres- 
ent dastardly attempt of the United States Gov- 
ernment to deprivea brave and peace-loving people 
of their liberty and independence. The article 
written by Samuel Gompers from the standpoint of 
labor will be found not the least interesting or 
instructive of the series. A copious appendix 
contains Emilio Aguinaldo’s proclamations, the 
provisional constitution of the Philippine Republic, 
and official correspondence fully exposing the at- 
tempt to convert an allied into a subject people. 
“Outlines of Practical Sociology,” by Carroll D. Wright, 

U.S. Commissioner of Labor. A handsome volume of 431 

a and several excellent diagrams, Published by 

songman, Green & Co., New York. Price, $2.00. 

The title of this work must be regarded as a mis- 
nomer, since the barest outline of social science, 
properly so-called, should envisage not only the 
existing social order, but should also delineate the 
progress by which the present order has been 
achieved. This latter the book under considera- 
tion fails to do, and in thus treating the subject 
from a purely statical standpoint it leaves a doubt 
as to whether existing institutions had any prede- 
cessors or the present generation any ancestors. 
Yet, if we consider this work merely as an at- 
tempt to popularize social statics we are still dis- 
appointed, seeing that it confuses rather than eluci- 
dates the most primary of sociologic conceptions, 
that of the ‘‘social unit,’? and fails to accord the 
trade union its due importance as asocial organ. 
Taking the volume as a whole we must express our 
regret that so much intellectual energy should 
have been expended on this work instead of being 
used in the author’s proper task of devising means 
by which he might efficiently expose the actual 
economic condition of the American worker. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1899. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

The Chicago Stamping Company having been 
forced into bankruptcy, the same is now removed 
from our ‘‘ We-don’t-patronize”’ list at the request 
of the union interested. 

Secretaries please read at union meetings, and 
labor and reform press copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Chartered During June. 
Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated 
national unions, the American Federation of Labor 
office issued 39 charters during the month of June, 


as follows: 


Flag Stone Workers 7385, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 7386, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Federal Labor 7387, Valleyfield, Canada, 

Lathers’ Protective 7388, Memphis, Tenn. 

Federal Labor 7389, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 

Federal Labor 7390, Central City, Ky. 

Oil Well Workers 7391, Woodside, Ohio. 

Federal Labor 7392, High Point, N.C. 

Laundry Workers 7393, Green Bay, Wis. 

Brushmakers’ Protective and Benevolent 7304, New York, 
N. Y. 
Lathers’ Protective 7395, Rochester, N. Y. 

Car Wheel Molders’ Helpers 7396, Detroit, Mich. 

Federal Labor 7397, Sioux City, lowa. 

Slate and Tile Roofers, 7398, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Curb Pavers and Gutter Setters 7400, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lathers’ Protective 7408, Birmingham, Ala. 

Clay Workers 7401, Brazil, Ind. 

Laborers’ Protective 7402, New York, N. Y. 

Trade and Labor Assembly, Canton, Il. 

Federal Labor 7408, Kk. Palestine, Ohio. 

Trades and Labor Union, EF. St. Louis, Illinois. 

Laundry Workers 7404, Sioux City, Iowa, 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Columbus, Ohio. 

Street and Buiiding Laborers, 7405, Rochester, N.Y. 

Lathers’ Protective 7406, Lawrence, Mass. 

Jewelers’ Protective 7407, New York, N. Y. 

Federal Labor, 7409, Macomb, III. 

Laundry Workers’ Protective 60838, Newburg, N. Y. 

Fire Clay Mine Workers, 7411, St. Louis, Mo. 

Federal Labor 7412, Mecea, Ind. 

Architectural Foundry Molders’ Helpers 7413, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Roll Workers 7414, Ansonia, Conn. 

Federal Labor 7415, Augusta, Ga. 

Fish Dressers’ Protective 7416, Erie, Pa. 

House Shorers and Movers 7417, New York, N. Y. 

Chainmakers’ Protective 7418, Lemoyne, Pa. 

Bill Posters and Distributors 7419, New York, N. Y. 

Architectural Iron Workers 7420, Cincinnati, O. 

Central Labor Union, Vigo County, Ind, 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 


the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO'’S 
BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOOTS AND SHOES—RICE & HUTCHINS, OF MARL- 
BORO, MASS. 

BOSTON BELTING CoO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N. Y. 

BUSBEY’S, CHAS. H., CIGARS, MOSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, IND. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH - 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EK, & F. GLOR COOPERAGE CO., BUFFALO, N, Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

FAUBER COMPANY, W. F., CHICAGO, ILL., FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIs. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL, 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER, 

GEORGE FOWLER PACKING CO., KANSAS CITY, 

KANS., . 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER,. 


GROSS & OO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 
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GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, 0. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAIGHT, V., PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
YORK. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE O©0O., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

HENRY H. ROELOFS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

ILLINOIS BROOM COMPANY. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAK E MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT, MICH. 

KERBS,WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEER, WIS. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEE BROOM CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., 
AND A.F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF 
MAINE; 8. FE. & H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPORT, 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CoO. 

MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Pr. H. BINZ, MONUMENTAL WORKER, CLEVELAND, 

OHIO. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, 

PHILLIP SPAETER COOPERAGE CO., 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO, P. 

PLATE GLASS COMBINE, PITTSBURG. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO.,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE Co. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO.,ROCK FORD, ILL. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE,” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

SCHULTZ & HIRSC] 
CAGO, ILL. 

8. F. HESS & CO., 


PERRY BROS., 
ROCKLAND, 
ME. 


JACKSON, MICH. 
PHILA., PA. 


MATTRESS MAKERS, CHI 
CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 

Ss. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING Co, 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO,, EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG., CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO., CHICAGO, ILL.; KANSAS CITY, 
KANS.; E. ST. LOUIS, ILL.; ST. PAUL, MINN.,; 
OMAHA, NEB. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

UPMAN, KARL, CIGAR MAN 
YORK, N. Y. 

VENABLE BROS, QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA, 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 

CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBE RHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA, 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS: 

YOCUM  BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


YUFACTURER, NEW 


the 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 


1899. 
Following is a statement of the rece ipts and expenses for 
abbreviated 


month of May, 189), (The months are 


thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, ete). 


May RECEIPTS. 
l. Balance on hand...... 
2. Team owners 7101, tax, d, i 


te 





Sprinkler pipe fitters and he ipe rs 6840, ti: ix, 1, a, 
$1.45; sup, $1.00 snaiscbe 


United hatters of N. ee tax, may. ceca 
Federal labor 7126, tax, mi ir. 
selt makers and helpers 7221, tax, apr. 


Federal labor 7125, sup 
United broof leather workers on h g, ‘tax, mar. 
Mo, state federation of labor, tax, n, d, j......... 
F reight handlers 6527, tax, j, f m. a : 

A. H. Morden, Seneca Falls, Y. wane 
Lathers protective 6894, tax, Pe b, 60e: s assess, 24c 
Piqua, 0, trades and labor council, tax, Jj, f, m 
Intl ty pographie al union, tax, apr. eines 
Federal labor 7106, tax,  , ere 








Window poste rsand distributors 7127, tax, a, 8, 

o, n, d, 98; a er ‘ mala 1 92 
Federal labor 7108, sup.. ‘ 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio, central labor council, tax, nd, 

25  & na : se 10 00 
Spring workers 6820, tax, oO, n, 2... eT . 2 
Plasterers protective 733, Sup .. as y 10 00 
Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, a, 8, 0, “a, d, 08; j. a 12 00 
Lathers protective 6806, tax, a, m, es pia 1 05 
Federal labor 6697, tax, m,a... 3 40 
Plate glass workers 6085,tax,j,f,3 $4. 625 0 ussess, $l. ‘D8. 6 60 
Stationary firemen 6794, tax, ‘oa, 8, 0, n, ‘d, 8; 

j, f, m, a, $7.00; sup, $1.00..... ‘ ; 8 00 
Bro of painters anc 13.34; 





dec orators, ti uX, apr, 
























monennmmemt, SORGD. ........cccccccecscces + 
Galvanizers 7199, sup.... ca haase pees ‘ 
Shingle mill workers 7195, ‘sup. iwonveusperctasesas 1 

. Oil well workers 7322, sup. (ebb en Dees on ckineawncceen 1 00 
| ney om rs 7196, tax, fm... 5 

Jar builders 7304,sup ... ase, aco 22 
y orb 1, Ga, fe ‘deration of trades Sup. ienanehuen 10 00 
Federal labor 7130, sup... aan ee tenlaberiedicaeias 8 65 
Federal labor 7337, sup... pba 10 00 
Flour and cereal milime nj 7203, tax, f, im, a, “im 2 40 
Federal labor 7303, sup.. pace Nauuh EeWevidies ane a 
Horsenail makers 7073, sup 5 00 
Piano of ikers and varnish finishers 7143, ti ix, 

d, 98; ‘ ine 18 00 
Ship cairpenten ind caulkers 6884, tax, “may. 1 75 
Federal labor 7298, sup...... ...... nace pion ” 
Federal labor 7310, sup..... ‘ a wa 1 25 
Laundry workers 7338, sup ....... : ee 10 60 
Street pavers 7203, tax, apr oan 12 
National bro of electrical workers, ‘tax, : 6 67 
Bro of boiler makers and iron Shipbui a rs, 

tax, f,m,a. . abhaneaasetnns 21 97 
Li windy workers 6943, tax, ‘m, a, m, $5.70; sup, 

EN  ebies Jar eie ee ata eae 74 
Areh. iron workers 7109, tax, f, m, a, $18. sup, 

75e Cepewedceesceess 19 00 
Iron moulders helpers 7321, ‘sup oe oe 2 00 
Federal labor 7146, tax, apr, $9.25; sup, $1.00... 10 2 
= ‘~wery porters and fre ight handlers 7236, tax, 

_ REP ES TEA OED RE Meee es oe Sara 275 
Fee eral labor 7056, tax, 8, O, np, ‘a, "U8 ; i, f, aaa 11 % 
Journeymen tailors, tax, j, f, m, a, m, | ee 100 00 
Denve , : ‘olo, trades and labor council, tax, n, 

4&5. »m, ‘a, $5.00; sup, $1.00. we 6 00 
sitesi? t. avers 7090, tax, may, $4. 90; sup, "$2 25, 70 
Federal labor 7305, sup pepecesee ove ” 
Lathers prot 7336, SUP... .. 0.0.6... eee ees awe 5 00 
Elevator conductors 7339, sup.. 10 00 
Federal labor 7340, 4 Ore 10 00 
Hod carriers 7341, su sanesaives 10 00 
Ouray, Colo, central abor union, sup. See 5 00 
Amal wood workers international union, 51 00 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, may ......... 1 80 
Window glass flatteners assn, tax, may - 1 8S 
Federal labor 7233, tax, m, j, $5.00; sup, $1.00... } 00 
Lathers prot 7342, sup. ; ae 10 00 
Hod carriers and’ masons tenders 7: 7343, sup saad 10 00 
Federal labor 7223, sup . GER 29 
Federal labor 7119, sup........... 2 70 
Teamsters union 6060, sup...... ............... 1 7% 
Oil well workers 7322, tax, may, $3.00; sup, 35« 3 35 
Federal labor 7112, tax, d, j, f, ’m, a, $7.25; sup, 

$1.00... er cra ad atraah iced. paral cheers 8 
Tanners and curriers 7234, tax, m, ree pe 3 00 
Federal labor 6954, sup.... . 6 06 
fronworkers helpe rs 6709, tax, 4. ‘f, m, a. 30 90 
, ‘ederal labor 7204, tax, may, 75c; sup, 25e....... 1 00 

Casting trimmers, cu ola te nders, c ie 3 7 734i, sup » OO 
Ornamental wire and metal workers 7345, sup.. 10 35 
Federal labor 7346, Sup............... 000s ceceeeeees 10 00 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7347, sup.. 10 00 
Coune fl Bluffs, Iowa, T & L assembly, sup.. 5 00 

of 


Coke workers 7324, sup.. 
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Fibre sanders, 7296, tax, may. . eee 
Federated trades council, Madison, Wis, tux, 
m,Jj,j.,a,s,0,n,d,j,f, m,a 
Pipe c aulkers onve 
Tin plate workers international prote ctive asso- 
ciation, tax, f, m, $11.00; sup, - . 
Lathers 7283, tax, 1 ‘ 
Rubber workers 
Federal labor 
Laborers prot 
Laborers prot 732 scams 
Federal labor 71 tax, apr, ; sup, 85c..... 
United mine workers of A, tax, n, d, j, f, m,a 
Federal labor 7287, tax, may.... agate - 
International bro of stationary firemen, tax, 
1.50 















apr, $2.59; sup, $ 
Wood carvers nasce iation of N A, tux, apr 
Federal labor tax, apr. 
Laborers prot 732 i, sup... aati ‘ 
Horsenail makers 7180, ts LX, apr, $3.50; sup, 40c 
Federal labor 729, sup ... 
Federal labor 7200, tax, apr.... ' 
— rs prot 6792, tax,f,m,a,m $5.00; asse ss, Oe, 
Asphalt block and vitrified block pavers 7214, 
tux, a, m 
jeer, ice and soda watere ‘mploye 8 G45,tax, ma. 
Poddral labor 
Excelsior wor 
Lathers protective 
lu protective ‘ 
4 lo Tabacco Ca, atv. oem 
union, Indianapolis, tax, n, d,j, 





















su 








ah 
Central labor 
m,a . Sons 
vote «10,0, ce ntral labor union, tax, ‘n,d,j, ', i m,a 
Federal labor 7118, tax, fm 
Chippers protective 7356, sup 
Federal labor 7357, sup .... 
Window glass cutters league, assessment 
Watch workers 6961, tax, apr... 3 
Atlanta, Ga, federation of tri ides, tax, n,d,j 
Paving de pt workers 6751, sup.... 
Watch case workers 7209, tax, apr... 
ae posters and billers 73 52, tax, apr 














leral labor 7358, sup 

r ederal labor 6025, sup 

Laborers prot 7359, sup 

Window glass layers-out7: 

a 

Triple work« ), tax, may - = 

Detroit, Mich, council of trades and labor 
unions, tax, m, j,j, a,8, 0, n,d,j, 4f, m, a. 

Federal labor 7167, apr. 

Federal labor 7108, sup............. 

Tank makers 6865, tax, f,m....... 

Horsenail makers 7180, sup....... 

Fishermens prot 6321, eee 

Shade cloth makers 7360, sup .................6.5. 

Blacksmiths helpers 7009, tax, n, d,j. 

Iron workers 7109, sup 

Federal labor 7010, tax, april PSE Ota 

Stove trimmers 7361, ee 

Stationary firemens 682, asse ssment. anette aie 

Federal labor 7217, tax, apr, $5.15; sup, $2.25 

Federal labor 6308, tax, apr...... > asahinios 

Shingle mill workers 7 71%, om apr. oA a 

Horsenail workers 617 70, sup. 

Laborers prot 7362, sup eeccecs 

Binghamton, N Y, central labor union, ‘tax, 8, 
o, n, d, j, f, $5.00; sup, $1. af 

Ame rican agents assoc iation, tax, ‘n, ‘d, j, f, m, 
a, m, $10.82; assessment, $8.00 nesta aucune cacaaiig aie 

Los Angeles, Cal, C L U tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n. 

Federal labor 6977, tax,a,m........... 

Federal labor 7051, tax, f, m, a. $1.50; assess, b0c. 

Stockkeepers and shippers 71 ax, may 

Federal labor 7306, tax, apr 

Federal labor 7285,tax,apr,part ofm Si 05;  supsi He 

Oil well worke 714, tax, apr 

Window glass worke 

Laborers protective 7308, sup 

Green glass bott e gatherers 7: 7364, sup 

Lathers protective 7365, sup............... 

Lathers protective 680, sup 

Federal labor 7287, sup... 

Federal labor 720, Fr DE RATIONIST 

Steel cabinet workers 7294, t: iX, may. 

Lathers ——— sup 

Mat makers 7017, tax, feb 

Federal labor 7130, sup. 

Piano makers and a varnishers and finish- 
ers 7143, tax, f, m, 

Teamsters protec tive 7058, assessment. 

Hod carriers 7311, sup. 

Federal labor 7125, sup. 

Lathers protective 7312, sup.... 

Car builders 7304, sup. 

Metal workers 7366, sup 

Metal workers 7367, sup. 

Federal labor 7368, sup. 

Casket trimmers 736 











5 ta xX, apr, $1.75; sup, 





rs 7 








































sup. 





Federal labor 7065, tax, apr, $1.60; ‘Sup, $1.00 
Federal labor 7238, sup. 

Laborers protective 7148, sup. 

Federal labor 68), tax, apr. 





5 00 
5 00 


10 00 
10 00 
15 50 


1 60 


18 82 
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Laborers _ S69, tax, j, f, m, $4548; assess- 
ment, $7.58 ° 
Oil well worke rs 7107, tax, may... 
Federal labor , tax, may 
Wim. Cummins, sup 
Lathers protective 7336, sup. 
Federal labor 7337, sup 
Amalgamated society of engineers, tax, a, m 
Federal labor 7208, tax, apr 
Ship caulkers 5600, tax, ', d,j, {,m,a 
Laborers prot 7370, 4 
Laborers prot 7371, suy 
vse shoe punc he rs7 S00, ti ix, ‘mar, He; sup, He 
Federal labor 6098, sup 
Plasterers, tenders and laborers 6901, tax,m,a,m 
Federal labor 6025, tax, a, m, $30.00; sup, $1.50 
Car builders 7192, tax,j, f, m 
Brewery engineers and firemen 6910, tax, a, m, j 
a and structural iron workers 6681,taxj,fm 
tar builders 712, sup 
‘orrugators prot 7572, sup 
Utah federation of labor, tax 
Federal labor 7110, tax, may 
Federal labor 7160, tax, may 
Car molders and helpers 7210, tax, apr 
Laborers protective 7320, tax, may 
Laundry workers 7286, tax, may 
Miners protective tax, mya, #15; sup, 
Hod carriers 5617, tax, bal m,a,m 
Federal labor 7153, tax, may 
Federal labor 7346, sup 
ha wire workers 7215, tax, fin ja, S40; 
su 3 ; 
Blac smiths helpers 6931, tax, apr, $2.50; sup, 
85.10 
Casting trimmers, cupola tenders, ete, 
Metal workers 7373, sup 
Rlevator monthly mens 7374, sup 
Bolt and nut workers 7375, sup osas 
Team drivers international, tax, m,a 
Teamsters protective 5872, assessment 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, may 
United garment workers of A, assessment 
Federal labor 71M, tax, j,f. 
Oil well workers 714, sup.... 
Federal labor 7241, tax, apr, $14.05; sup, 0c 
Erie, Pa, central labor union, tax, dJj,fm,a,m 
United neck wear cutters 6039, tax, bal m,a 
ee City, Kas, trades assembly, tax, n, d,j, 
f, mi, ¢ 
Button ‘worke rs prot 7023, sup 
Tile workers protective 7191, sup. 
Federal labor 7165, sup 
Federal labor 7,s8up.. 
Stoneware potters, FED... 
Federal labor 6098, sup 
Stove mounters international, sup 
Arch wire, iron and metal worke rs 6616, tux, may 
Federal labor 7106, tax, may.. 
Federal labor A tax, june 
Beer, ice and soda water employes 6045, tax, 
may. . 
Laundry workers 3 7095, tax, “f, m,a, m 
Federal labor 7130, tax, mar 
Federal labor, 6617, tax, J, f, m, a. 
Federal Labor 7377, sup 
Hod carriers 7378, sup. . nese 
Shovers and lebr tenders 7379, sup 
Mat makers 7017, tax, m,a 
Lathers protective 5680, sup 
Federal labor 7233, sup ; 
as Xe coune il, Kansas C ‘ity, Mo, tax, n, d, 
j, f, m, : wae 
Button makers prot 7181, tax, m,a 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7634, sup 
Coachmen and stablemens 6827, tax 
Federal labor 7151, sup 
Lathers prot 7380, sup 
Federal labor 7381, sup 
United bro of paper makers of A, tax, n, d,j, f, 
m,a,m 
Riggers prot 5103, tax, 4 J, f, m. 
Local 187 bro of carpenters and joiners, Fep 
Coachmen and stablemen 6827, sup 
Federal labor n 
Mineral mine work , sup 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, a, m, $5.00; sup, $2.00 
Zine workers prot7291, sup 
Roofers 6701, tax, m, a, m, $11.25; 
Federa! labor 6054, tax, feb 
Horse{nail makers 7073, tax. apr, 44.00; sup, $5.00 
National tobacco workers, tax, n, d, j 
Federal labor 7161, tax, may 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, C LU, tax, n, d,j, f, m, a’ 
Youngstown, 0, C L U, sup 
Logansport, Ind, trades assembly, sup 
Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, may 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, a, m 
Paper carriers prot 5783, tax, a, m 
Champaign, Ill, federation of labor, tax, j. f m. 
Laundry workers prot 7242, tax, mar, $1.20; sup, 
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Nat! bro of electrical workers, tax, may 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, a, m 
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Soup workers 7383, sup 


Lathers prot 7384, sup 10 


Lime burners 7078, tax, may 


Arch iron workers 7100, tax, may, *14.59; sup,0e 1D 


Needle workers 7001, tax, m, a, in 
Small supplies 

FEDERATIONISTS 

Subscriptions 


EXPENSES. 


y 

By one month's rent inadvance,Wm, M.Garrett 

Clippings, National Press Intelligence Co 

Salary and organizing expenses, Will H. Winn 

lee, Great Falls lee Co 

100 Ze and 200 le stamps, H.C. basterdas 

Organizing ex y & A 

Car tickets, ,. eVydi 

Commission on ac ing, Henry Ric 

l eopy-holder, $2: copy -holder, $2; 2 ribbons, 
Loh tro No.0 letter paper, o7¢, Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter Co 

1000 cert menibership, $14; 1000 rules governing 
labels, $6.50, Phillips & Patton 

Sail: wid organizing expenses, P. W. Greene 

Salary and organizing expenses, Po W Greene 

2000 2e StLamptled envelopes, H.C. basterday 

\djusting typewriter, Wyekoll, Seamens and 

Benedict 

Newspapers for office, Washington Times 

Saluy aod organizing expenses, bf. lL. MeGiruder 

loz erasers, 2oe; | doz pens, le; Brentano's 

Pelegrams, Western Union Tel. Co 

Printing 200 mailing tubes, $5.00; 1,000 typewriter 
letters, $4.00; 300 typewriter letters, $2.50; 2,000 
blank letter heads, $3.00; 200 day books, $76.75; 
200) ledgers, $90.00, Thos. W. Cadick 

Printing 2,000 Ze envelopes, Phillips & Patton 

Commission on advertising, Henry Rice 

Miectro, Carson Harper Co 

Salary and organizing expenses, ?. W. Greene 

Organizing expenses, W. J. Williams 

Organizing expenses, J... Taylor 

Organizing expenses, J. H. Sullivan 

Organizing expenses, Frank M. Treese 

| doz Kagle No 2', pencils, C. C. Pursell 


May FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter 


Siu OO 


oo 
»» 
oOo 


16. WO organizers’ commissions, 3 colors, $10.00; 
1,000 lists of nat. organizations, $3.50; 3 electros 
of Pres. (rompers and postage, 35 00 eEnVS.,, 
Foe; 250 Congress 10s, 2 rubber erasers, 5c; 
la rubber bands, 50c; 1 box pens, 75c; bot 
oil, 2c; Law Reporter Co enna : 

A\ce’t rendered, 4oc; altering 4 copying books, 
=1.00; 1 doz copying cloths, $l.o0; 1 doz oil 
boards, Yxl2, 50ce; credit by mdse, $L.84; R. P. 
Andrews & Co 

17. Salary and organizing expenses, W. H. Winn 

Organizing expenses, Seth Taber 

Donation to Ludington laborers 

Ye and 200 le stamps, H.C. Basterday 

Iexpressage, Adams Express Co 

Commission on advertising, Hlenry Rice 

Printing 10,000 application blanks, Phillips 
Patton 

“special delivery stamps, postotlice 

Salary and organizing expenses, F. L. MeGrades 

100 2e and 300 le revenue stamps, H. Nesbit 

Commission on advertising, Henry Rice 

Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons 

Salary and organizing expenses, W. H. Winn 

expenses for railroad fare, hotels, ete., for trip 
through intermountain district, Samvwucl Gom 
pers 

ty one month’s salary, President Samuel Gome- 
pers 

By one month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morri- 
son 

By four weeks’ salary, Hugh MeCGregor 

By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J.T. Kelly 

By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. A. Me- 
Donald ‘ ania “ae 

By four weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard 

By four weeks’ salary, W. FF. Ashley, jr 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 


Total 
RECAPITULATION, 


talance on hand 
Receipts 


Total 
Expenses 


Balance 
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PRUDENTIA 


MAS THe 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages } to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $414 90,000 


Write for Rate at your age........ 


_— lhe Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 


























COLLAR BUTTON 


INSURANCE 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


One=Piece...... 
Krementz Collar Button 


Made of One Piece of Metal Without Seam or Joint. 
Also for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Childrens’ Dresses. 


You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 
kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives all particulars. Postal 
us for it. All jewelers sell Krementz bu‘tons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 33 Chestnut St 


A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 
History OF TRADE UNIONS—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with 
asketch of national and international unions of America. 
. J. MeGuire. Per copy, 10 ets. ; dozen, 75 cts. ; 100, $5.00. 
EieguT Hour PRimer—The Fact, Theory and the 
Argument—By Geo. E. MeNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
50 cts. ; 100, $4.00, 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE EIGHT 
Hour MoOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton, Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; 100, $4.00, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE E1raGHuT Hour MOVEMENT—By 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00, 

UNIVERSAL EpUCATION—An Address. By Senator Henry 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00, 

“WHat LABOR CouLD Do.”—An Address, By John Swin- 
ton; with “Keonomic Conferences,” by Wm. Salter, and 
letter of Hon. Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 
5O ects.: 100, $4.00, 

THE “PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo. 
KE. MeNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” by 
Samuel Gompers. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 0 cts. ; 100, $4.00. 

“THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED 
LABOR”’’—By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chieago. (In English or 
German.) Per copy, 5ects.; dozen, 0 cts, ; 100, $4.00, 








